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This month’s “letter-of-the-month” comes to CU @ The Constructive Suggestion: ¥ 
from North Africa, via V-mail. We get a good many ‘ ' . 
letters from soldier members and ex-members, but Ptenee have lower rates Sor Sul membership ; 
: ’ [for members of the armed forces]” ti 
we're always pleased to see—as we often do—that 
: A ‘ 4 . Private J. S. g 
despite CU’s absolute silence on the quality of GI, f 
a great many soldiers (and sailors and marines) ’ os . 247: 
still feel they really need their CU. Well, so long weve Geing jam Sat, Feseate - et “ aoe Ce ° 
; ; ; able to send the Reports and Buying Guide free to st 
as Uncle Sam keeps carrying the mails to Africa, 
; ; you and to other members of the armed forces. But, k 
Iceland, England and the Pacific Islands, we’ll try og ar 
a a ea ; unfortunately, CU isn’t a wealthy organization, and 5 
Te we just haven’t the funds to do that. We’re doing fi 
The letter from North Africa finds its way to this _ the next best thing, however. From now on, by de- d 
page because, in addition to its words of praise, and _ cision of CU’s Board, CU publications will go to h 
a membership renewal, it offers a constructive sug- individual men and women in the armed services | 
gestion which has been considered and approved by _at the special group rates—$3 a year for the Reports : 
the CU Board of Directors. Here are a few excerpts and Buying Guide; $3.50 for the Reports, Buying 9 
from the letter: Guide and Bread & Butter. c: 
0 Mic Wards af . And here’s an idea for those who aren’t in the § 
© ords of Praise: armed forces themselves ,but know others who are. $s 
“I appreciated your excellent work for consu- The boys—and girls, too—keep writing us letters n 
mers who searched for values on their fixed in the same vein as that from Private S. They don’t 0! 
salaries. . . . Even though I am not a pur- want to lose touch with the home front while they’re j 
chaser of civil goods at present, I still miss - : : ( 
the interesting articles... .” helping push through to victory on the fighting fronts. 
And Consumers Union materials, they tell us, rep- pe 
resent one of the best ways of keeping touch. 0! 
© The Renewal: Ces _ to 
“Send me, well packed, the issues starting Send a gift subscription to a friend or relative in af 
with December 1942 onward, including 1943 the armed forces at the special rate. There’s an la 
condensed pocket-size Buying Guide. . order blank on page 252. * 
bl 
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buying problems, get their money's worth in their purchases, develop scientists sponsor Consumers Union and a national advisory committee Ww 
and maintain an understanding of the forces affecting their interests of consumer leaders contributes to the formulation of policy (names ag 
@s consumers. Consumers Union has no connection with any commer- of the members of the committee will be furnished on request). 
CONSUMER REPORTS each month gives comparative ratings of a variety of products based on tests and expert er 
examinations, together with general buying guidance, information on medical and health questions, and news of if 
happenings affecting the consumer's interests. The Reports is the manual of informed and efficient consumers the wl 
country over. ex 
THE BUYING GUIDE (published as the December issue of the Reports) each year brings together information su 
from all the preceding issues with new material and special buying advice. Pocket-size, 384 pages, with ratings of co 
several thousand products, the Buying Guide is an invaluable shopping companion. Every member gets a copy fr 
of the Guide with his membership. an 
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Black Scattered through the length and 
breadth of this country are a small 
handful of noble souls who have not, 

Markets at one time or another, in some manner 

er other, been on the sending or receiving end of a 

black market operation. 

If that’s an exaggeration of the seeming depravity of 
130,000,000 Americans, it’s so only because there are 
more who do no. significant amount of buying and hence 
are virtuous despite themselves. 

Let’s pass over the millions of unconscious black 
marketeers who violate rationing and price control regu- 
lations not because they want to, but because they can’t 
help themselves—and that includes thousands of small 
retailers as well as consumers. They are the helpless 
victims of an OPA which has never learned that simpli- 
city is the keystone of successful control; that when you 
try to regulate billions of wholesale and retail transac- 
tions by means of complicated formulas, only the smart 
guys who helped devise the formulas are sure to benefit 
from the resulting confusion. 

Our immediate concern is with the tens of thousands 
of producers and distributors and the millions of con- 
sumers who knowingly maintain or support black mar- 
kets. Who does not know of stores that sell rationed 
groceries to customers without taking ration points; who 
does not know of consumers who boast of what they got 
for only money? And what retailer can’t point out a 
dozen examples of black marketeering by the firms he 
has to buy from? 

Why are these people doing things that are illegal and 
dishonest; that mean additional deprivations for the 
families already suffering most from shortages and high 
prices? Why are they taking actions which, if unchecked, 
can all but destroy our war economy and endanger the 
war effort? 

Some of them—only a small percentage, we feel sure 
—do it because they are just plain crooked, and will lose 
no opportunity for gain, honest or dishonest. But most 
of the small retailers and the consumers who knowingly 
sell or buy on the black market do it because it just 
doesn’t seem important to them not to. 

Smith knows that Jones gets more meat than his 
points call for, and he’s not going to let Jones get ahead 
of him. Or maybe he’s like the voter who doesn’t bother 
to vote because his one little individual action won't 
affect the results. In most cases, price and rationing regu- 
lations are violated as casually as auto speed laws were 
violated in the old days. 

We're not trying to justify the acts of these casual 
black marketeers. What they’re doing is far too danger- 
ous to the people and to the nation. But the fault is not 
primarily theirs. Responsibility for the black market rests 
with Congress, and with OPA and other government 
agencies. 

A law or a regulation isn’t worth a hoot if it’s not 
enforced, or if enforcement is like lightning—nasty stuff 
if it hits you, but the chances are a million to one (or 
whatever the figure is) it won’t. The people can’t be 
expected to consider their black market operations as 
such a terrible thing if the violations they see go on 
constantly and openly without so much as a complaint 
from an enforcement official. Punishment—swift, severe, 
and sure—is essential if business men and consumers are 
to take the regulations seriously. The Chester Bowles 
plan of voluntary enforcement by business with kind 
words for most offenders and penalties only for willful 
(Cont'd on page 250) 
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“Because it was established for the very purpose of aiding 
families to buy wisely, to avoid waste and to maintain health 
and living standards, and because it is the largest technical 
organization providing such guidance, Consumers Union rec- 
ognizes a special responsibility to the nation. In full awareness 
of that responsibility, we pledge ourselves to do everything in 
our power to help Americans as consumers make the greatest 
possible contribution to the national need.”—rrom A RESO- 
LUTION ADOPTED ON DECEMBER 10, 1941, BY THE DIRECTORS. 
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Very few women purchase panties 
with any advance idea of what brand, 
style or construction they want. Most 
panties are bought pretty haphazardly 
at any counter in Milady’s path at 
that crucial psychological moment. 
This method of buying can hardly be 
recommended, since CU’s tests dis- 
closed little relationship between price, 
brand name, and quality. 

A total of 74 pairs of 30 brands 
of women’s panties were examined 
for construction features and tested 
for lasting power. Materials were 
rayon, rayon and cotton, and cotton, 
ranging in price from 24¢ to $2. 
Some of the brands selling for less 
than 50¢ were as good or better than 
many selling above 75¢. 

That’s good news, but the size story 
was discouraging. The three methods 
of marking women’s panties — by 
small, medium and large designation ; 
by waist size and by numbered size— 
showed no consistency between such 
size markings and actual measure- 
ments. 
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Women’s 


Muntiés 


CU warns: Don’t buy panties by 
marked size; to guarantee correct fit, 
rely upon actual body measurements 
and compare them with actual size 
measurements of the panties. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Since the rubber shortage has prac- 
tically eliminated elastic, there are 
few panties available with elasticized 
waists. Adjustable buttons and button 
holes and draw strings are now being 
used (men’s shorts, for some time, 
have been made with all three types 
of waist adjustments and have been 
found satisfactory.) Whether the 
waist is elastic, has button adjust- 
ments or draw strings, the material 
should allow stretching to the width 
necessary to pull the garment over the 
hips without tearing the sewing 
thread. If panties have elastic in the 
waist, the wearer’s actual measure- 
ments should be about halfway be- 
tween the waist measurement when 
stretched and when it is not. If there 
are buttons, there should be sufficient 


adjustment for snug, but not tight 
fit. lf the waist has draw strings, they 
should be long enough to open the 
waist to fit over the hips without get- 
ting lost in the waist hem, and should 
tie without too much bunching at the 
waist. 

If the panties fit, three factors will 
determine the wear you'll get from 
them: closeness and type of knit, the 
kind of fiber used, and the general 
construction, And it is the combina- 
tion of these three factors, rather 
than any one of them, that is decisive, 
A fourth specific factor might be 
added—crotch construction. Since the 
crotch is particularly subject to wear, 
examine it carefully for double thick- 
ness, or a single thickness of heavier 
material than the rest of the garment. 


MATERIALS 

All panties-fabrics, regardless of 
quality, are susceptible to some de- 
gree of bursting and abrasion. How 
resistant the fabric is depends almost 
entirely upon the closeness and type 
of knit and the fiber used. The tighter 
the weave and the stronger the yarn, 
the stronger the knit and the more 
resistant the panties. Once the yarn 
is broken, the way it will run affects 
the wearing quality of the panties. 
PLAIN KNIT GARMENTS, knit in the 
same manner as women’s hosiery 
other than mesh, will run up and 
down once the yarn is broken. Al- 
though these knits will often give 
satisfactory wear if the original 
strength is high, they are the least 
desirable of all types, since they run 
in two directions. 


ONE-IN ONE-OUT RIB KNITS, in which 
both sides of the material look alike, 
will run in one direction only, a def- 
nite improvement over the plain knit 
garments. 


SIMPLE WARP KNITS or one bar tricots 
likewise run in one direction only. 
They are improvements over the 
one-in one-out rib as it takes more 
strain to make them run. 
TWO BAR TRICOTS or multiple knits 
are the most desirable of all since they 
do not run at all. These are easily 
identified as the ribs at the back run 
at right angles to the ribs on the face. 
Since rayons lose strength when 
wet, wash rayon panties carefully, 
without twisting or wringing them. 
Use warm, not hot water with net- 
tral soap and dry flat. Iron while 
slightly dry using a warm, not hot 
iron. Acetate rayon should be ironed 
dry. Or better yet, don’t iron them 
at all. 
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HOW CU TESTED 


The brands listed below are rated 
on bursting strength, resistance to 
abrasion, and examination of impor- 
tant construction features such as 
crotch, seams, type of knit, and vul- 
nerability of sewing threads to tear- 
ing. CU’s shoppers in various cities 
were asked to purchase at least four 
types of two price ranges of each 
brand. Many of these were not avail- 
able. In many cases, only one type 
was found. All of the brands are 
listed together, with the types pur- 
chased noted; and brands are listed 
on the basis of a composite rating of 
all types tested. Where only one or 
two types were tested, the brand 
rating is not as positive as where 
more types were examined. Duplicate 
results within brands, however, indi- 
cate that, in general, the listings rep- 
resent approximate order of quality 
for the different brands rather than 
just for individual types of panties 
within a brand. 


BEST BUYS 


The following brands are judged to offer 
the best values for the money in the order 
given. 


A-R-T. Briefs 29¢, panties 35¢. Both 
made of rayon, ran in one direction 
and had double crotch. Available in 
Woolworth stores. 

Flawless. Panties 35¢. Made of rayon, 
ran in one direction, had double crotch. 

Blue Swan (Bell Knitting Corp., NYC). 
Bloomers 59¢, ran in one direction. 
Briefs 55¢, runproof. Briefs 49¢, ran 
in one direction. All made of rayon and 
had double crotch. Available in Kress 
stores. 

Forest Mills. Bloomers 59¢. Made of cot- 
ton and rayon, ran in one direction, 
had single crotch of heavier material. 
Available nationally. 

Blossom. Briefs 29¢. Made of rayon, ran 
in one direction, had double crotch. 
Runproof knit rayon panties 39¢, 
bloomers 59¢. Had double crotch. 
Available nationally. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In estimated order of quality.) 


Nu Eve. Runproof knit rayon panties or 
bloomers, $1.17. Had double crotch. 
Available nationally. 

A-R-T (See “Best Buys.”), 

Van Raalte. Panties or briefs 85¢. Made 
of rayon, had double crotch. Petibar 
panties made of runproof knit rayon. 
Stryps panties and briefs ran in one 
direction. Briefs 59¢, made of cotton 
and rayon, ran in one direction, had 
double crotch. Available nationally. 

Blue Swan (See “Best Buys.”). 

Flawless (See “Best Buys.”). 

Forest 


Mills “Forettes” (See “Best 
Buys.”’). 
September, 1943 


Barbara Lee (Associated Merchandising 
Corp.). Briefs and panties $1.15. Made 
of rayon, ran in one direction. Aimcee 
briefs 79¢. Made of rayon, ran in one 
direction, had double crotch. Avail- 
able nationally in AMC stores.” 

Luxite. Fil D’Or Bloomers $1. Made of 
runproof knit rayon. Panties 79¢, pan- 
ties and briefs 69¢, made of rayon, ran 
in one direction. All had double crotch. 
Available nationally. 

Blossom (See “Best Buys.”). 

Munsingwear. Cotton and rayon bloom- 
ers 60¢. Ran in one direction, Run- 
proof knit rayon panties and briefs 
$1. All had double crotch. Available 
nationally. 

Chanda. Runproof knit rayon panties 
$1.08. Had double crotch. Available in 
Macy Department Store, NYC. 

Dutchess. Stryde Free briefs and bloom- 
ers 69¢. Made of rayon, ran in one 
direction. Runproof knit rayon panties 
$1.15, briefs 85¢. Cotton panties $1, 
briefs 79¢, ran in both directions, All 
had double crotch. Available nation- 
ally. 

Penney. Adonna rayon briefs and pan- 
ties 49¢. Kels rayon briefs 29¢. All 


ran in both directions, had double 
crotch. Available at J. C. Penney 
stores. 


Fruit of the Loom. Runproof knit rayon 
panties and briefs 59¢. Had double 
crotch. Available nationally. 

Vanity Fair. Runproof knit rayon pan- 
ties $1, bloomers $1.15. Both had 
double crotch. Available nationally. 

Sears’. Panties or briefs, Cat. No. 2607 
and 2520, 39¢. Panties, Cat. No. 2536, 
72¢. All made of rayon, ran in one 
direction, had double crotch. Pilgrim 
Flatter-ees. Runproof knit cotton briefs, 
Cat. No. 6911, 29¢, had double crotch. 
Cotton and rayon briefs Cat. No. 6927, 
42¢. Ran in one direction, had double 
crotch. All plus postage. Available 
from Sears-Roebuck by mail order. 

Macy’s. Cotton and rayon panties 54¢. 
Ran in one direction, had double 
crotch. Available at Macy Department 
Store, NYC. 

Scamp. Briefs 39¢, made of rayon, ran 
in one direction, had double crotch. 
Available nationally. 

Ward’s. Runproof knit rayon bloomers 
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and panties Cat. No. 601 and 709, 69¢ 
Had double crotch. Rayon briefs and 
bloomers Cat. No. 773 and 775, 34¢. 
Ran in one direction, had double 
crotch. Cotton briefs and bloomers 
Cat. No. 567 and 571, 49¢ and 59¢, 
respectively. All plus postage. Avail- 
able from Montgomery Ward by mail 
order. 

Vogue. Runproof knit rayon panties 
59¢. Had double crotch. Available 
nationally. 

Carter’s. Rayon and cotton bloomers and 
panties, 59¢. Ran in one direction, had 
double crotch. Available nationally. 

Scandalettes. Runproof knit cotton and 
rayon briefs, 53¢. Had single crotch of 
heavy material. Available nationally. 

Kayser, Panties and briefs 85¢. Panties 
$1. Briefs 75¢. All made of runproof 
knit, had double crotch. Available na- 
tionally. 

Vassarette. Rayon bloomers $2. Ran in 
one direction, had single crotch. Cot- 
ton panties, $1.50. Ran in one direc- 
tion, had single crotch of heavy ma- 
terial. Available nationally. 

C.M.O. (Chicago Mail Order Co., Chi- 
cago). Runproof knit rayon briefs Cat. 
No. S78, 39¢. Briefs Cat. No. S85, 
39¢. Made of rayon, ran in one direc- 
tion. Runproof knit rayon panties Cat. 
No. S50, 31¢. Briefs Cat. No. S47, 
24¢, made of rayon, ran in one direc- 
tion. Runproof knit rayon briefs Cat. 
No. $32, 59¢. All had double crotch. 
All plus postage. Available from Chi- 
cago Mail Order Co. by mail order. 

Princess May. Cotton bloomers $1. Ran 
in one direction. Had single crotch of 
heavy material with a reinforced bot- 
tom. Cotton briefs 65¢. Ran in both 
directions and had single crotch of 
heavier material. Available nationally. 

Virginia Lee. Rayon panties 59¢. Rayon 
briefs 35¢. Ran in one direction, had 
double crotch. Available nationally in 
McCrory stores. 

Perkies. Runproof knit rayon briefs 54¢. 
Had double crotch. 

Accordion Puffs. Rayon panties 49¢. Ran 
in one direction, had single crotch. 
Available nationally. 





1 For list of AMC stores, see page 12 of your 
1943 Buying Guide. 





Buttons replace elastic in wartime panties. 
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CEREALS 
brea fast 


Something new has been added to 
breakfast cereal promotion since CU’s 
last report (January 1940). Then 
Shirley Temple was still saying of 
Quaker’s Puffed Wheat, “This is my 
cereal ;” Kellogg's Corn Flakes was 
offering “Exciting Adventure Stor- 
ies,” and Post Toasties were deep 
in the heart of Mickey Mouse. 

Now we have Quakers Puffed 
Wheat Sparkies, without Shirley 
Temple; and this “Vitamin Rain 
Breakfast Food,” instead of being 
“shot from guns” (destroying vita- 
min content) has been “improved 
with a shower of important vitamins 
B, and D.” Kellogg’s Corn Flakes” 
gives you whole corn values of vita- 
min B, niacin and iron” and Post 
Toasties have replaced one-star Mick- 
ey Mouse with “4 stars: flavor, 
nourishment, vitamin B, and econ- 
omy.” And so it goes, right down 
the line: Ruskets are “‘vitamized,” 
Kix is “vitalized,” and “Nutr-a- 
sured” (U. S. Pat. Off.), Double B, 
“fortified with vitamin B,” and Pills- 
bury’s Farina is “enriched.” 

All this is an indication of the 
movement among food manufactur- 
ers to restore the vitamins and the 
minerals they have previously taken 
out of the raw products, and to add 
others. Cream of Wheat, for instance, 
has worked five years and spent 
$75,000 to perfect the new five- 
minute Cream of Wheat now on the 
market. Both minerals and vitamins 
have been added to step up the food 
value of their “refined middlings” 
(the endosperm after the bran and 
the wheat. germ have been removed). 

Actually, the only process needed 
to turn middlings (at about $21 per 
ton) into breakfast cereal (at about 
$275 per ton), is to sterilize them and 
put them into a package. That this 
restoration business is not entirely 
an altruistic step on the manufac- 
turers’ part is evident from an article 
in Food Industries magazine which 
headlined the words, “Restore Vita- 
mins for Bigger Profits”! The copy 
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BREAKFAST CEREALS 
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Uncooked Wheat Cereals—Refined 
Asco Breakfast Farina (American Stores Co.)...............-. 6.315 2 @ 
Ann Page Mello-Wheat (A & P)........... ccc cccweeeceeeeees 14 28 2 03 
Fort Dearborn Farina (National Tea Co.)...........6..000005 14 28 2 03 
Kroger’s Wheat Gems (Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.)........ 13 28 2 O03 
White Spray Wheat Cereal (First National Stores, Inc)....... 14 28 2 03 
Pillsbury’s Enriched Farina (Pillsbury Flour Mills)........... 9 14 2 04 
Co-op Farina (Eastern Co-op Wholesale).................0005: Ss 2 
Regular Cream of Wheat (Cream of Wheat Corp.)............. 24 28 2 06 
5-Minute Cream of Wheat (Cream of Wheat Corp.).......... 24 28 2 06 
Heckers’ Cream Farina (Hecker Products Corp.).............. 12 14 2 06 
Vita Wheat (Battle Creek Food Co.).............cceecceceees 25 20 2 08 
Uncooked Whole-Wheat Cereals—Unrefined 
Co-op Wheat Cereal (National Co-op, Inc.)................4.. 17 24 4 07 
G.L.F. Rolled Wheat (Co-op G.L.F. Products, Inc.)........... 3 3 4 @& 
G.L.F. MilkWheato (Co-op G.L.F. Products, Inc.)............ 23° 32 4 07 
Pettijohn’s Rolled Wheat (Quaker Oats Co.)..............5.5. 18 22 4 08 
Wheatsworth Cereal (National Biscuit Co.)...............0005: 17 20 4 09 
Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal (Post Products, Div. General Foods) 15 16 4 09 
Ralston Wheat Cereal (Ralston Purina Co.)..............,.-.+. 23 24 4 10 
i. en CE De oss tens abc ncesenccpeecsbacees 7 
Stanton’s Health Wheat (Health Wheat Corp.)............... (oY wa 
Nature Maid Whole Wheat Cereal (Brownies Natural Food 
es CR ete ee a en its ede sae(i ess Wane (ures 21 15 4 12 
Minute Wheat (Minute Mills, Inc.)................2-. cece eeees 23 iW 4 he 
Instant Ralston* (Ralston Purina Co.)..................0.000: 25 16 4 16 
Uncooked Oat Cereals 
Kroger’s Rolled Oats (Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.)......... 17 48 4 03 
White Spray Rolled Oats (First National Stores, Inc.)......... 18 48 4 03 
Gold-Seal Rolled Oats (Regular) (American Stores Co.)........ 9 20 4 03 
Gold-Seal Rolled Oats (Quick Cooking) (American Stores Co.) 9 20 4 0.3 
National 3-Minute Oats (National Oats Co.).................. 10 20 4 03 
OE is. Civick tecccedasnsccewecces 10 20 4 03 
rr eC os coat ccdb be eeens ecsve s ovis 8 20 4 03 
Quick Quaker Oats (Quaker Oats Co.)...............0eceeeeeee 10 20 4 03 
Co-op Rolled Oats (National Co-op, Inc.)...............60005- 11 20 4 04 
H-O Quick Oats (Hecker Products Corp.).................... 10 16 4 04 
H-O Old-Fashioned Oats (Hecker Products Corp.)........... 10 16 4 04 
G.L.F. MilkOato (Co-op G.L.F. Products).................... 23 32 4 0S 
Uncooked Rice Cereals 
es GE eee Ca rene CE Pee CA ec cccc ccc cccecescesecsces 3:18 2 2 
Miscellaneous Uncooked Cereals 
i Sh Ci No et idee agawas deebse sees ) a: a 
Syl-Dex Breakfast Wheat (Loma Linda Food Co.)............. ae ee Gee 
rr CMe ne cs cccccasdatevcsececcccesocens 29 12 2 15 
Dr. Jackson Meal (Dr. Jackson Foods, Ltd.).................. 49 32 4 17 
Dr. Fearn’s Soy-o (Fearn Soya Foods)................00ee000: 25 16 4 19 
en ee on. le cibasceseccascoseeede 60 32 4 24 
Processed Whole-Wheat Cereals 
Co-op Wheat Flakes (National Co-operatives)................ 10 8 4 06 
Co-op Wheat Shreds (National Co-operatives)................ 19 24 1 08 
CRE MED. 5, Sudiencd ovesereusss cee bsocctecne 9 8 10% 
Fort Dearborn Wheat Flakes (National Tea Co.)............. 3.8. i. 
Sunnyfield Wheat Flakes (A & P)...........- 020 ccceceeeeeees 2... ba 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat (National Biscuit Co.)............... 13 12 «11.1 
Shredded Ralson (Ralston Purina Co.)...............600005. 4 ie 
rr ee ED, ote ncacnb eee ccccceccscs teees a ae ek 
Kellogg’s Krumbles (Kellogg Co.)........... 0 ccc cece cee ee nees * he ae 1.4 
a a iced cn sb accteevescesers te seuss 20 14 1 14 
Wheaties (General Mills, Inc.)..... 2.2... 6.6. cece ee eee c eee ennes it:.--§ > 
*Pre-cooked, add only water. 
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went on to say, “Vitamin-conscious 





WA ‘ . . . . ‘ 
a a Ce consumers are increasingly critical of 
oo a} > c - ° 
$268 ¢ processed foods. Over the radio, 
Brand and Manufacturer 2% 3g i from the lecture platform and in the 
or Distributor Ss £2 & popular magazines, strong emphasis 
g § 2 3 is given to the invariable loss in 
= eee oe 4s precious vitamin values incident to 
storaging and processing—or the in- 
Other Processed Wheat Cereals sufficiency of those values in original 
Asco Wheat Puffs (American Stores Co.)..........eeeeeeeeeees 9 8 4 06 raw materials.” 
ee OE OE Sg AO ee re freer 5 4 4 0.6 ‘ ; 
Co-op Toasted Wheat Puffs (National Co-operatives).......... 7 44 4 08 It would be fine if we could take 
Kroger’s Wheat Puffs (Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.)........ 9 5 4 09 the first sentence of this copy for 
ar) et Eee ae Co.) & RB: ki a ¢ 5 rrrrrs. + : : ¥ fact. Unfortunately, there are not 
rogers ea axes roger Grocery & aking O.J}ecceces ° 7 66,5 $< ; a 
Quaker Puffed Wheat Sparkies (Quaker Oats Co.)............ 11 4 4 14 yet enough “‘vitamin-conscious con 


sumers” critical of processed foods, 

to judge from the enormous sale of 
Processed Oat Cereal such foods. People are still getting 
too much of their information about 
nutrition from the ads. 


_eememia (Goneral DEMS Ge). viesckdcccascssasSuetedseceans 3m Ff 1 i 


Processed Corn Cereals 


ee FP og RTT es Cn ee errs 5S 8 1 @6 IS ENRICHMENT THE ANSWER? 
Asco Corn Flakes (American Stores Co.).........ccseeceeeeees 5 8 1 06 ape 
Kroger’s Corn Flakes (Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.)........ S. 35 foe The footnote to the table indicates 
he ee Se pn rowers Tea a eh EEE : 7 4 the variation in the treatment of 
o-op Corn Flakes (Nationa DPPTIONES si eckcesacescecass : ~ male S 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes (Kellogg Co.).........c.sceeceeeeeeeees . ¢.4 a yer ager — 6 ee 
Post Toasties Corn Flakes (General Foods Corp.)............. 5 6 1 08 acd omy »:, cmers row ms 
variety of vitamins and minerals. As 
Processed Rice Cereals reported last month, the Federal 
Security Administration has at last 
Comet Brown Rice Flakes (Comet Rice Co.).................. 5 6 4 04 ponein Bn a clear “statement of 
Co-op Toasted Rice Puffs (Eastern Co-op Wholesale)......... 7 4 409 eben “e- 
River Puffed Natural Brown Rice (Southern Rice Sales Co.)... 8 4 4 1.0 | Policy with respect to the addition of 
Quaker Puffed Rice Sparkies (Quaker Oats Co.).............. 12 44 4 1.3" nutritive ingredients to foods.” It is 
ee ne ag? $7 en ee OS eras ey eee re .- H+ . 7 heartening to know that the term 
unnyne ice ee Gee Ge De Pe acieebec.e con 6.Gud 006860046 CURSO ee tse A “ 4 ” : 
Kroger’s Rice Dublets (Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.)....... 10 54+ 1 18 enrichment be y- preg clear 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies (Kellogg Co.).........:..+.+.+....., 11 54 1 20 | meaning; and that the labeling or 
White Spray Rice Ruffles (First National Stores)............. 11 54 1 20 advertising of a food as enriched 
with vitamins and minerals’ must be 
Part-Bran Cereals** backed up by fact. Enrichment of 
Kroger’s Bran Flakes (Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.)........ 10 15 1 07 breakfast foods should | contribute 
Sunnyfield 40% Bran Flakes (A & P).......cccccccecseccceuss as 4 is substantially to the nutritional wel- 
Co-op 40% Bran Flakes (National Co-operatives).............. 10 8 1 1.25 fare of many people—especially in 
- ae g De (Kelloge pra eee FE, oe 1. ¢ o° . coveeecoscoeseses 7 ' - ¥" areas where there is inadequate pro- 
ost 's fo Bran akes veneral FOOdS COTp.)... 2... cece eeeee < . a 
Bran & Fig Cereal (Battle Creek Food Co.)................... 15 8 1 19 duction of vegetables, a lack of con 
sumer knowledge of nutrition or 
All-Bran Cereals*** generally low income, necessitating a 
ea cheap, high-starch diet, and a major 
Nabisco 100% Bran (National Biscuit Co.).................... 9 8 1 11 use of cereals 
nr? cae-aeen. Cece. COL). .. «dn culekene adeewceuk cess a, 36.3 ke j 7 
. Although enriched cereals have a 
Miscellaneous Processed Cereals place in the diet, they do not include 
eediictin (CQuses Cate Cad...0c.«+:...~cenadeenbiianeatec tes 9 74 1 12 all of the valuable nutritive elements 
Grape-Nuts (General Foods Corp.)...............ccccceeueees oe ae By Be that were lost when the grain was 
mag Wheat Germ (Cream of Wheat Corp.)................... 23 14 1 1.6 refined or processed. Money spent 
me Ceapeeees WEG. BMG). oa. cahectetcccdceses sscmmumeeaennele ae aa PF ee Soi aatal . 
Kris-Bits (Loma Linda Food Co.).............ccsccecccsceess mete | LF = high priced refined cereal prod 
Wheatasoy (Madison Foods). PTC re re et | ae SR ie ucts would be better spent on other 
Soyapuffs (Penna. Soya Products)...............-.ceeeeeeeees m8 8 22 better-balanced foods such as whole- 
Battle Creek “ZO” (Battle Creek Food Co.).................. so & 1 hS grain cereals, meats, fruits and veget- 
Grape-Nuts Flakes (General Foods Corp.).................... oe Sia ables. A diet of unenriched foods 
et es ee ee eee oS ht 64 ee ‘ 1 h f ° ; Sot 
Double Bi Wheat Germ with Fruits (American Dietaids)...... 49 16 1 3.0 wisely chosen for vitamin and min- 


eral content, would supply all essen- 
‘Vitamins Bi, niacin (nicotinic acid) and iron added. *Vitamins Bi, and niacin, calcium, phos- ; J j } 
phorus and iron added. *Vitamin B:, calcium, phosphorus and iron added. “Wheat germ (vitamins tial food factors. No diet of enriched 


Bi and G), calcium, phosphorus, vitamins D and G (riboflavin) added. "Wheat germ (vitamin B: foods could do this. 

and G) added. “Wheat germ and dry skim milk (vitamins Bi and G) and calcium and phosphorus 

added. "Vitamin Bi added. "Wheat germ and rice polishings added. "Vitamin D added. “Vitamins : : 

Bi and G added. "Vitamins Bi and D added. “Vitamins B:, niacin and G, calcium, phosphorus Cereals remain, as always, a fairly 


and iron added. “Vitamins B: and G, calcium, phosphorus and iron added. “Vitamins A and D added. 
tOne biscuit. 


cheap source of calories—that is, of 


energy. They contain 65% to 90% 
**Desirability for general use as breakfast food doubtful because of high bran content. bohvdrat d hl 6% to 
***Not desirable as a breakfast cereal. car ydrates, an rougniy 


17% protein. Whole-grain cereals 
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are still your best buy since they 
contain phosphorus, iron and vita- 
min B in the germ and in the bran 
layer, plus, probably, other vitamins 
which have not yet been isolated, 
but which nevertheless make an im- 
portant contribution to nutrition. 
Oatmeal ranks highest among the 
breakfast cereals in food-energy 
value (over 1800 calories per pound ) 
and highest in the proportion of pro- 
teins and fats. The other cereals all 
yield roughly 1600 calories per 
pound, with wheat next to oatmeal 
in percentage of protein, followed by 
corn, meal, and rice. Oatmeal and 
whole wheat are likewise richest in 
minerals. In the tables, CU has sepa- 
rated whole wheat from other wheat 
cereals because of the superior 
nourishment they provide: uncooked 
whole grain cereals offer better value 
than processed or prepared cereals. 
They are, of course, more time- 
consuming to prepare since they must 
be cooked and eaten warm. 


But a word of warning about 
bran: Don’t be taken in by the ads 
concerning its laxative effect. As Dr. 
Harold Aarons’, Good Health and 
Bad Medicine puts it, “Bran and 
other ‘sawdust’ foods should be 
avoided by everyone, since they are 
an irritant to the stomach, colon and 
rectum. Bran may have a place in 





Cheerioats 


Four of the largest makers of 
cereals have brought suit in the 
U.S. District Court against Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., on the grounds 
that Cheerwats is in reality not 
oats and that it is trading unfairly 
on the reputation of oats as a nour- 
ishing breakfast cereal. The four 
companies—Best Foods, Inc., Na- 
tional Oats Co., Northern Illinois 
Cereal Co. and the Quaker Oats 
Co. ask damages and an accounting 
of profits. 

They’re also attacking the 
Cheerioats slogan, “A nourishing 
oatmeal cereal—al! ready-to-eat,” 
and the Court has been asked to 
enjoin the use of the Cheerioats 
label or of the word “oats” save 
in connection with rolled oats and 
to forbid representing Cheerioats 
as a ready-to-eat oatmeal. 











the diet of cattle, but many doctors 
are agreed that it is not fit for hu- 
man consumption. Instances of ob- 
struction of the intestine by bran 
accumulations have been reported, 
as well as cases of ‘gastritis’ and 
rectal disorders.” Nabisco 100% 
Bran is advertised “For Constipation 
Due to Insufficient Bulk; if not re- 


lieved, see your physician.’”’ CU ad- 
vises you to see your doctor first. 

The accompanying tables list 96 
well-known brands of cereal, cooked 
and uncooked. The fourth column 
(cost per average serving) repre- 
sents the comparative cost of the 
various items. Footnotes indicate the 
nutritive elements added. Study the 
tables carefully and select a low- 
cost cereal to meet your tastes and 
needs. 

If you want to try small sizes of 
various cereals to see which you like 
best or if you want to keep a variety 
on hand for guests, try one of the 
following cartons: 

Kellogg's Variety (Kellogg Co.) 
11% oz. 25¢. Ten packages, six 
varieties: Corn Flakes, Krumbles, 
Pep, Shredded Wheat, Rice Krispies, 
Wheat Krispies. 

Gold Seal Tasty Ten (American 
Stores Co.) 83% oz. for 20¢. Ten 
packages, four varieties: Whect 
Puffs, Rice Puffs, Shredded Wheat 
Corn Flakes. 

Sunnyfield Assorted Cereals (A & 
P Tea Co.) 9% oz. for 20¢. Ten 
packages, seven varieties: Wheat 
Puffs, Corn Flakes, 40% Bran Flakes, 
Wheat Flakes, Rice Gems, Rice Puffs, 
Shredded Weat. 

Each package represents an indi- 
vidual serving. 





Plain black ink, formerly relatively 
unpopular as compared with blue and 
blue-black, has recently had a spurt 
of popularity for use in V-mail. 


COLOR is only one of the important 
things to look for in selecting the ink 
you use. There is a rainbow of hues 
to choose from in almost all the popu- 
lar brands, but aside from the stand- 
ard blues and blacks, the others are 
regarded as “novelty” colors. CU’s 
tests covered only the standard colors 
-black, blue, and blue-black. 


EVENNESS of color is important, re- 
gardless of the shade. CU determined 
evenness by means of a “streak test,” 
in which a measured amount of ink 
was allowed to run down a sheet of 
bond paper, fixed at a 45° angle. Af- 
ter drying, all portions of the streak 
should be the same color, the edges 
should be even rather than feathered, 
and the ink should not strike through 
to the back of the paper. 


PERMANENCE may or may not be a 
virtue, depending on the uses to which 
the ink is to be put. All the inks tested 
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were spread evenly on paper, and part 
of each sheet was exposed to strong 
sunlight for 96 hours. Then the ex- 
posed part of each was compared 
with the unexposed. Seventeen of the 
32 inks tested faded excessively un- 
der this treatment. 

For school use, and for most home 
use of ink, washability is a highly de- 
sirable characteristic. On the other 
hand, inks that do not wash out are 
essential for permanent records, or 


for writing letters that may get a good 
deal of wear and tear. Inks which are 
labeled neither as permanent nor as 
washable are generally of the non- 
washable type, though three brands 
without any label indication were ac 
tually washable. All those so labeled 
were found to be washable. 


STABILITY of the ink, that is, its ability 
to remain in solution without form- 
ing a muddy precipitate, becoming 
moldy, or otherwise changing notice- 
ably in character, is important for all 
uses. All the inks tested were satis- 
factory in this respect. 

When your fountain pen clogs the 
ink is not likely to be at fault. A foun- 
tain pen just can’t take mixed inks, 
and if two different inks are used, 
you can expect trouble. Though each 
of two inks may itself be clean and 
remain so for an indefinite period, 
two different inks mixed together are 
likely to be incompatible, and some 
solid, clogging ingredients may be 
formed in the mixture. It’s best, 
therefore, to stick to one brand and 
one color for your fountain pen. 


CONSUMER Reperts 





* tests performed. 





When you do change to another ink, 
be sure to wash the pen out thor- 
oughly with lukewarm water, filling 
and emptying the ink sac several 
times. 


FOUNTAIN PEN inks used to be “spe- 
cial” and different from the inks for 
regular home use. But now that foun- 
tain pens are in such general use, 
practically any ink on the market is 
satisfactory for filling them. 

There is an exception: a special ink 
made for a special pen. Parker's 51 
is made for a specially constructed 
pen of the same name. The point of 
this pen is enclosed in a sheath, and 
it does not work satisfactorily with 
ordinary inks. Nor is Parker's 51 ink 
good for general use. Its extreme 
fluidity may tend to cause leakage; it 
dries very fast, and has a tendency to 
be streaky. 

But most often, leaky pens cannot 
be blamed on the ink used. Pens have 
a tendency to become leaky when they 
are not full enough. Then the heat of 
the hand may cause expansion of the 
air bubble above the ink, and force 
ink down through the point. 


CORROSION is a problem with some 
inks. All inks tend to corrode steel 
pen points somewhat, some more so 
than others. All the inks were tested 
for corrosion tendency; those which 
caused excessive corrosion of steel 
pens are so marked in the ratings. 

Thirteen blue-black, nine blue, and 
ten black inks were subjected to tests 
in CU’s laboratory. All were meas- 
ured against a standatd ink.? 

Inks which failed to meet the stand- 
ard for corrosion are listed separately. 
Those which showed a tendency to 
streak and produce uneven color, or 
which tended to strike through bond 
paper are considered “Not Accept- 
able.”” Inks which fell below the stand- 
ard in other, less serious respects, are 
considered “Acceptable,” but are 
listed separately from those which 
met the standard on all counts. 

Unless otherwise stated, all brands 
are nationally available. 


ACCEPTABLE 


The following inks passed all of the 

Brands are listed in 

order of increasing cost per fluid ounce. 

Woolworth Blue-Black (Woolworth 
Stores) 5¢ for 2 fl. oz. Cost per fluid 
ounce 2.5¢. 





The standard ink was made according to the 
Federal Specification for permanent blue-black 
ink, as follows: 

10 parts gallic acid 

1 part tartaric acid 

15 parts ferrous sulfate 

3% parts standard blue dye 
ater to make 100 parts 
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Fre-Flo Washable (Black Crescent Pro 
ducts Co.). 5¢ for 2 fl. oz. Cost per 
fluid ounce 2.5¢. Available in H. L. 
Green stores. 

Le Page’s Blue-Black (Le Page’s, Inc.). 
10¢ for 2% fl. oz. Cost per fluid ounce 
4¢. Nationally available. 

Skrip V-Black (W. A. Shaeffer Pen 
Co.). 15¢ for 2 fl. oz.; 25¢ for 4 fi. 
oz. Cost per fluid ounce 7.5¢; 6.25%. 
Nationally available. 

Skrip Washable Black. 15¢ for 2 fl. oz. 
Cost per fluid ounce 7.5¢. Can be pur- 
chased in quart bottles for 95¢; 3¢ per 
fluid ounce. Nationally available. 

Quink Washable Black (Parker Pen 
Co.). 15¢ for 2 fl. oz. Cost per fluid 
ounce 7.5¢. Can be purchased in quart 
bottles for 95¢; 3¢ per ounce. Nation- 
ally available. 


The following inks are _ satisfactory 
where permanence is not essential. They 
are listed in order of increasing cost per 
fluid ounce. 


Macy’s Blue-Black (R. H. Macy & Co. 
N.Y.C.). 9¢ for 4 fl. oz. Cost per fluid 
ounce 2%4¢. Faded excessively in sun- 
light. Available in Macy’s department 
store, N.Y.C. 

Fre-Flo Blue-Black, 5¢ for 2 fl. oz. Cost 
per fluid ounce 2.5¢. Faded noticeably 
in sunlight. 

Executive Blue-Black (Kress Stores) 5¢ 
for 2 fl. oz. Cost per fluid ounce 2.5¢. 
Faded noticeably in sunlight. Avail- 
able in Kress stores. 

Standardized Blue-Black (Standardized 
Products Co.) 12¢ for 4 fl. oz. plus 
postage. Cost per fluid ounce 3¢. 
Faded noticeably in sunlight. Sold by 
mail by Cooperative Distributors, 13 
Astor Place, N.Y.C. 

Winner Blue-Black (Woolworth Stores). 
5¢ for 1% fl. oz. Cost per fluid ounce 
4.0¢. Faded excessively in sunlight. 
Not labeled washable but washed out 
in water. Available at Woolworth 
stores. 

Le Page’s Blue. 10¢ for 2% fl. oz. Cost 














per fluid ounce 4¢. Faded excessively 
in sunlight. Nationally available. 

Higgins’ Washable Blue (Higgins Ink 
Co.). 10¢ for 2% fl. oz. Cost per fluid 
ounce 4¢. Faded noticeably in sunlight. 
Nationally available. : 

Waterman’s Washable Blue (L. E. 
Waterman Co.). 10¢ for 2 fi. oz. Cost 
per fluid ounce 5¢. Available in quart 
bottles for 95¢ or 3¢ per fluid ounce. 
Faded noticeably in sunlight. Nation 
ally available. 

Inc Blue-Black (F. E. Everson). 15¢ for 
2% fl. oz. Cost per fluid ounce 6¢. 
Faded excessively in sunlight. Not 
labeled washable but washed out in 
water. Available at Dennison Stores. 

Skrip Blue-Black. 15¢ for 2 fl. oz. Cost 
per fluid ounce 7.5¢ Available in 
quart bottles for 95¢ or 3¢ per fluid 
ounce. Nationally available. 

Skrip Permanent Royal Blue. 15¢ for 
2 fl. oz. Cost per fluid ounce 7.5¢. 
Available in quart bottles for 95¢ or 
3.0¢ per fluid ounce. Faded excessively 
in sunlight. Nationally available. 

Quink Washable Blue. 15¢ for 2 fi. oz. 
Cost per fluid ounce 7.5¢. Available 
in quart bottles for 95¢ or 3.0¢ per 
fluid ounce. Faded noticeably in sun- 
light. Nationally available. 

Skrip Washable Blue. 15¢ for 2 fi. oz. 
Cost per fluid ounce 7.5¢. Available in 
quart bottles for 95¢ or 3.0¢ per fluid 
ounce. Faded noticeably in sunlight. 
Nationally available. 

Quink Permanent Black. 15¢ for 2 fi. oz. 
Cost per fluid ounce 7.5¢. Available 
in quart bottles for 95¢ or 3.0¢ per 
fluid ounce. Washed out in water de- 
spite claim of permanency. Nationally 
available. 

Quink Permanent Blue-Black. 15¢ for 
2 fi. oz. Cost per fluid ounce 7.5¢. 
Available in quart bottles for 95¢ or 
3.0¢ per fluid ounce. Faded noticeably 
in sunlight. Nationally available 


The following inks are not recom- 
mended for use with steel pens as they 
cause excessive corrosion. 

Waterman’s Permanent Blue-Black. 10¢ 
for 2 fl. oz. Cost per fluid ounce 5¢. 
Available in quart bottles for 95¢ or 
3.0 per fluid ounce. Excessive corro- 
sion of steel pens. 

Carter’s Blue-Black (Carter’s Ink Co.) 
10¢ for 2 fil. oz. Cost per fluid ounce 
5¢ Available in quart bottles for 85¢ 
or 2.7¢ per fluid ounce. Excessive cor- 
rosion of steel pens. 

Carter’s Travel Ink. 50¢ for 1 fl. oz. Spe- 
cially packaged for travelling so that 
ink does not spill. Excessive corrosion 
of steel pens. 

Carter’s Permanent Blue. 10¢ for 2 fi. 
oz. Cost per fluid ounce 5¢. Available 
in quart bottles for 85¢ or 2.7¢ per 
fluid ounce. Faded excessively in sun- 
light and caused excessive corrosion 
of steel pens. 

Carter’s Permanent Black. 10¢ for 2 fi. 
oz. Cost per fluid ounce 54. Available 
in quart bottles for 85¢ or 2.7¢ per 
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fluid ounce. 
steel pens. 

Waterman’s Permanent Black. 10¢ for 
2 fi. oz. Cost per fluid ounce, 5¢. Avail- 
able in quart bottles for 95¢ or 3¢ per 
fluid ounce. Excessive corrosion of 
steel pens. 

Penit Blue-Black (Sanford Ink Co.). 
15¢ for 2 fl. oz. Cost per fluid ounce 
7.5¢. Available in quart bottles for 95¢ 
or 3¢ per fluid ounce. Noticeable fad- 
ing in sunlight and excessive corrosion 
of steel pens. 

Penit Permanent Black 15¢ for 2 fl. oz. 
Cost per fluid ounce 7.5¢. Available in 
quart bottles for 95¢ or 3¢ per fluid 
ounce. Excessive corrosion of steel 
pens. 

Le Page’s Signet Black (Russia Cement 
Co.). 10¢ for 2% fl. oz. Cost per fluid 
ounce 3.6¢. Excessive corrosion of 
steel pens. 


Excessive corrosion of 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


The following inks were not acceptable 
because of faulty writing ability. 


Higgins’ Eternal Black. 15¢ for 3% fi. 
oz. Cost per fluid ounce 4.6¢. Uneven 
writing with light and dark streaks. 

Penit Permanent Blue. 15¢ for 2 fl. oz. 
Cost per fluid ounce 7.5¢. Available in 
quart bottles for 95¢ or 3¢ per fluid 
ounce. Excessive fading in sunlight. 
Streaked writing with light and dark 
streaks showing. 

Parker’s “51” Tunis Blue. 25¢ for 3 fi. 
oz. Cost per fluid ounce 8.3¢. This is 
a special ink formulated for a special 
pen. Its extreme fluidity and rapidity 
of drying may cause the streaky writ- 
ing as evidenced in the streak test, 
although it may be satisfactory when 
used with the special “51” pen. 





Gal _ 


. . . can't work miracles for your complexion, even if it costs 


several dollars a jar, and contains special’ ingredients. 
CU here rates 106 brands, and tells which are the best buys 


“Madame,” said the demonstrator, 
“should never use soap and water on 
her face. It dries the skin, it helps 
form wrinkles. ...” So goes the rapid- 
fire sales talk until “madame”’ is con- 
vinced that the health and the beaury 
of her skin depend on the miraculous 
powers of the special cream the 
demonstrator wants to sell. 

Actually, the simple fact is that the 
basis of a good complexion is first of 
all a clean skin, and soap and water 
are the most efficient skin cleaners. 
It is true, however, that “dry skin” 
conditions—the result of an inade- 
quate secretion of natural oils—are 
benefited by massaging with cold or 
cleansing creams, which contain an 
emollient to lubricate and soften the 
skin. On the other hand, oily skin con- 
ditions may be aggravated by the use 
of such preparations. For the normal 
skin, a cream is useful to counteract 
the drying effect of chapping or wind- 
and sunburn. No demonstrator or 
salesgirl is equipped to analyze your 
skin condition or prescribe special 
creams or treatments. 

Actions by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration have apparently had con- 
siderable restraining effect on the 
flights of fancy that copy-writers so 
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often indulge in. Most of the labels 
examined merely gave directions for 
use, some claimed “special” ingredi- 
ents, and a few made such boasts as 
“a superb and luxurious cream” or 
“a special formula.” Some, like Al- 
bolene and Dorothy Gray, claim that 
they will not grow hair. If the impli- 
cation that other creams can grow 
hair were true, many men would be 
borrowing their wives’ cold cream 
jars to use the cream on their own 
thinning locks. 


WHAT IS COLD CREAM? 


Cold cream was first formulated 
centuries ago for use as a skin soft- 
ener, but today it is used as much for 
cleansing as for its lubricant effect. 
Basically the modern cold cream is 
the same as the one the Greek physi- 
cian Galen compounded about 200 
A.D.—an emulsion of fat, solid wax 
or grease, liquid oil, water or rose 
water and a binder or emulsifier. 
Modern manufacturing methods, 
purer ingredients and new emulsifiers 
and oils have improved on Galen’s 
formula so that cold cream today 
looks better, feels better, smells bet- 
ter, is more stable and rarely, if ever, 
turns rancid. 

Cleansing creams can be divided 


into two general classifications—the 
“liquefying” type and the “cold 
cream” type. The “liquefying cleans- 
ing cream is a mixture of liquid oils 
and high-melting fats, waxes or 
greases. It is solid at room tempera- 
ture, but it liquefies on contact with 
the skin. The “cold cream”’ type is an 
emulsion of vil and water, with a high 
proportion of oil. In both types it is 
the oil that does the cleansing. The 
mechanical action of rubbing the 
creams onto the skin loosens the sur- 
face dirt—powder, dust, rouge, skin 
debris—which is “floated” off in the 
oil. The liquefying creams may leave 
the skin feeling greasy; the cold 
cream type is less likely to. 

About a third of the creams tested 
were not stable, that is, the emulsions 
broke down and the oil and water 
components separated. Since this in- 
stability is likely to be a “batch” 
fault, and since another batch of 
the same brand may be quite stable, 
these brands were rated “Accepta- 
ble,” with a statement of the fact 
that they separated on_ standing. 
Should the cream you buy separate 
into layers, return it in exchange for 
a new jar. The liquefying creams— 
which are compounded to liquefy at 
a temperature just below that of the 
body—will melt on a hot Midsummer 
day when the mercury hits 90° or 
more, but they solidify again when 
the weather cools off. 


WIDE PRICE RANGE 


The most significant fact about the 
face creams tested was the wide price 
range—from 2.2¢ per ounce to 61.5¢ 
per ounce. About one-third cost 10¢ 
per ounce or less, and more than half 
cost less than 20¢ an ounce. If you 
pay more, you are paying for adver- 
tising or for a fancy container, or for 
some “special” ingredient which won't 
do your skin any more good than 
the contents of the cheaper brands. 


Twelve of the 106 creams tested 
were short weight by half an ounce 
or more; the worst offenders—cne- 
pound jars of Gimbel’s Cold Cream, 
Liquefying Cream and All-Purpose 
Cream — were 2%, 4% and 3 oz. 
short, respectively. 

Some of the creams are supposedly 
price-fixed, and the price is stated on 
the label. But many of these “price- 
fixed” brands are available at lower 
prices. The 4-oz. jar of Constance 
Bennett Cleansing Cream, for in- 
stance, was labeled $1 but was avail- 
able in 5-&-10¢ stores for 39¢. All 
brands with price labels are listed 
according to the label price. 
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It has been said that the higher- 
priced brands of cosmetics contain 
better perfumes. A “smell” test was 
conducted among a group of typical 
cold cream users to tind out if price 
was a good indication of odor prefer- 
ence. The testers were asked to state 
whether they liked the odor, disliked 
it or were indifferent to it. In 24 of 
th 43 brands which cost more than 
20¢ an ounce, the majority of testers 
disliked or were indifferent to the 
odor. In eight of these, including 
Ardena Cleansing Cream at 61.5¢ per 
ounce—the most expensive of all 
brands tested—the testers practically 
unanimously disliked the odor. Of 
the 63 brands under 20¢ per oz., 
there were 19 brands which the ma- 
jority of testers either disliked, or 
to which they were indifferent; only 
four were more-or-less unanimously 
disliked. As always with subjective 
factors like taste or odor, individual 
preferences differ, and for this rea- 
son, no opinion on perfume is given 
in the ratings. 


sl 
SPECIAL INGREDIENTS 
SPECIAL BENEFITS 


make this cream mote than 
a lanu rious codmelic 


THAT « cream does for your skin depends upon what's in it 
W There's work to be done for evpry shin today — werk which 
demande more than just a lovely cosmetic cream. 

That's why Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Skin Cream is proving so 
helpful to so many women. It skillfully combiors the cosmetic 
cod pharmaceutical arte by offering special ingredicuts in a lux- 
uriously fine cream. 

These special ingredicots work special benefits on the shin... 
control oilinesa, dull shine... belp to case out blerkbeads and 
prevent enlarged pore openings... supply nceded moisture and 
oils to dry flaky skin. 

Phillipe’ Skin Cream contains an ingredicat no other cream 
contains—tiae geouine Phillipe Milk of Magnesia. lt contains mois 
ture-bolding cholesterol. Aed it contains seftesing, suppliag oils 

Let it BU ork at Night! Give these ingredicots a chance te du their 
beachcial beautifying work at night—to soften, to neutralize any 
acid accumulation found ia the external pore openings, to eapply 
moisture and vila 

Try it as @ Foundation! Phillips’ Skin Cream seems to have « 
special alulity to prepare the shin for makeup. Powder aad rouge 
g° ©@ 80 evenly and hold that freebly-epplicd look for hours. 

Give this remarkable cream @ chance to help you Gad and keep 
the fresh, dewy, rediant skin you long for. 


PHILLIPS’ 
Milk of Magnesia 
SKIN CREAM 














PURLLIPS MILK OF MAC'ESIA CLEANSING CREAM 
This differen kind of cleansing cream makes your shie loot 
end feel so soft end fresh oot oaly rides it of surface dirt 
but clesases ow ay an) bcc UmMulalions from outer pure vpenings 
We're still skeptical! 
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ACCEPTABLE 


Listings are in order of increasing cost 
per oz.—figures in parentheses. Price does 
not include 10% Federal Cosmetic Tax 
unless otherwise stated. 


Dorothea Cold Cream. Montgomery 
Ward Cat. No—5536. 23¢ (tax in- 
cluded) plus postage for 12-oz. jar 
(2.2¢). Jar tested was almost 2 oz. 
short weight; cost per oz. based on 
weight found. Cream separated on 
standing. 

Dorothea Cleansing Cream. Montgomery 
Ward Cat. No.—5537. 23¢ (tax in- 
cluded) plus postage for 12-oz. jar 
(2.2¢). Jar tested was almost 1% oz. 
short weight; cost per oz. based on 
weight found. Cream separated on 
standing. 

Ansehl’s Theatrical Cold Cream. Mont- 
gomery Ward Cat. No.—5527. 47¢ (tax 
included) plus postage for 1-lb. jar 
(2.9¢). Cream separated on standing. 

Libby Parks Cold Cream. 25¢ for 8-oz. 
jar (3.1¢). Cream separated on stand- 
ing. Available in 10¢ stores. 

Lyon’s Theatrical Cold Cream. Sears 
Roebuck Cat. No.—5734. 49¢ (tax in- 
cluded) plus postage for 1-lb. jar 
(3.1¢). Cream separated on standing. 
Also available in drug stores. 

Miner’s Theatrical Cold Cream. 49¢ for 
l-lb. jar (3.2¢). Jar tested was about 
¥4-oz. short weight; cost per oz. based 
on weight found. Cream separated on 
standing. Available nationally. 

Helene Hughes Cold Cream. 29¢ for 
934-oz. jar (3.3¢). Jar tested was about 
1 oz. short weight; cost per oz. based 
on weight found. Available in 10¢ 
stores. 

Helene Hughes Cleansing Cream. 29¢ 
for 9%-oz. jar (3.4¢). Jar tested was 
over %-oz. short weight; cost per oz. 
calculated on weight found. Liquefy- 
ing type. Available in 10¢ stores. 

Hollywood Extra Theatrical Cleansing 
Cold Cream. 25¢ for 8-oz. jar (3.6¢). 
Jar tested was about 1 oz. short 
weight; cost per oz. based on weight 
found. Cream separated on standing. 
Available nationally. 

Barbara Lane Cold Cream. 49¢ for 12- 


oz. jar (4.1¢). Cream separated on 
standing. Available in Whelan drug 
stores. 


Barbara Lane All Purpose Cream. 49¢ 
for 12-oz. jar (4.1¢). Cream separated 
on standing. Available in Whelan drug 
stores. 

Lander Cold Cream. 25¢ for 6-oz. jar 
(4.2¢). “With 2.03% olive oil.” Avail- 
able in 10¢ stores. 

Consumer’s Special Cold Cream. 35¢ for 
8-oz. jar (4.4¢). Available nationally 
in department stores. 

Consumer’s Special Cleansing Cream. 
35¢ for 7%-oz. jar (4.5¢). Liquefying 


type. Cream separated on standing. 
Available nationally in department 
stores. 


Elizabeth Post Cold Cream. 25¢ for 


Sys-oz. jar (4.8¢). Available in Kress 
stores. 

Joan Copley All Purpose Cream (Joan 
Copley, Dist., NYC). 10¢ for 2-oz. jar 
(5¢). 

Lander’s Overnite Cream. 10¢ for 2-o0z. 
jar (5¢). “With turtle oil.” Available 
in 10¢ stores. 

Lander’s Milk Emulsion Cleanser. 10¢ 
for 2-oz. jar (5¢). “Contains equivalent 
of 20% whole milk.” Available in 10¢ 
stores. 

Rexall Theatrical Cold Cream. 85¢ for 
l-lb. jar (5.3¢). Cream separated on 
standing. Available in Rexall drug 
stores. 

Gimbel’s Double-Whipped Cold Cream. 
79¢ for 1-lb. jar (5.8¢). Jars tested 
were about 2% oz. short weight; cost 
per oz. based on weight found. Avail- 
able in Gimbel Bros. department 
stores. 

The Emporium Cleansing Cream. 79¢ 
for 13-oz. jar (6.1¢). Cream separated 
on standing. Available in The Em- 
porium department store, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Elizabeth Post Cleansing Cream. 10¢ for 
1\%4-oz. jar (6.7¢). Liquefying type. 
Available in Kress stores. 

Gimbel’s Liquefying Cleansing Cream. 
79¢ for 1-lb. jar (6.9¢). Jars tested 

‘were about 4% oz. short weight; cost 
per oz. based on weight found. Avail- 
able in Gimbel Bros. department 
stores. 

Max Factor’s Theatrical Cold Cream. 
50¢ for 8-oz. jar (7¢). One jar tested 





Watch for... 


Work on the following reports, 
among others, is either now under 


way or scheduled to begin soon: 


Women's Slips 
Sanitary Napkins 
Aluminum Cleansers 
Floor Wax 

Talcum Powder 
Macaroni and Noodles 
Scouring Powder 
Sheets and Towels 
Winter Car Care 
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was about 1% oz. short weight; cost 
per oz. based on average weight of 
two jars. Cream separated on stand- 
ing. Available nationally. 

Macy’s Cold Cream. 29¢ for 4-oz. jar 
(7.3¢) ; $1.44 for 2-Ib. jar (4.5¢). Avail- 
able in Macy’s department store, and 
in Macy drug outlets. 

Irresistible Whip-Text Cold Cream. 10¢ 
for 1%-oz. jar (7.5¢). Available in 10¢ 
stores. 

Gimbel’s All-Purpose Cream. 98¢ for 
1-Ilb. jar (7.5¢). Jars tested were 3 oz. 
short weight; cost per oz. based on 
weight found. Available in Gimbel 
Bros. department stores. 

Hampden Cold Cream. 25¢ for 3-oz. jar 
(8.3¢). Cream separated on standing 
Available nationally. 

Macy’s Cleansing Cream. 34¢ for 3%-oz. 
jar (9¢); 74¢ for ll-oz. jar (6.74). Li- 
quefying type. Available in Macy’s de- 
partment store and in Macy drug out- 
lets. 

Embassy Cleansing Cream. 20¢ for 2-oz. 
jar (10¢). Liquefying type. Available 
in 10¢ stores. 

CD Cold Cream. 10¢ for 1l-oz. jar (10¢). 
Available from Cooperative Distribu- 
tors, Inc., NYC or by mail order. 

CD Cleansing Cream. 10¢ for 1-oz. jar 
(10¢). Cream separated on standing. 
Available from Cooperative Distribu- 
tors, Inc. NYC or by mail order. 

Reverie Lanolin Cleansing Cream. 10¢ 
for l-oz. jar. Cream developed curdled 
appearance on standing. Available in 
10¢ stores. 

Bullock’s Gold Seal Cleansing Cream. 
$1.50 for 15-oz. jar (10¢). Cream sepa- 
rated slightly on standing. Available at 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles. 


Lady Esther Four-Purpose Face Cream. 
39¢ for 3.7-oz. jar (10.5¢). Cream sepa- 
rated on standing. Available nationally. 

Howe’s Hollywood Creme Moderne. 50¢ 
for 4%4-oz. jar (11.1¢). Available on 
West Coast. 

Pond’s Cold Cream. 39¢ for 3%-oz. jar 
(11.1¢). Available nationally. 

Tayton’s Triple Whipped Cleansing 
Cream. 39¢ for 3%-oz. jar (11.1¢). 
Available in 10¢ stores. 

Blue Diamond Cold Cream. 39¢ for 4-oz. 
jar (11.6¢). Jars tested were more than 
4 oz. short weight; cost per oz. cal- 
culated on weight found. Other sizes: 
69¢ for 8-oz. jar (8.6¢); $1.29 for 1-Ib. 
jar (8.1¢). Cream separated on stand- 
ing. Available in Hearn’s Department 
Store, NYC. 

Albolene Cleansing Cream (McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc.). 47¢ for 4-oz. jar 
(11.8¢). Available nationally. 

Pond’s Liquefying Cream. 39¢ for 3.2- 
oz. jar (12.2¢). Available nationally. 
Blue Diamond All Purpose Cream. 39¢ 
for 4-oz. jar (12.2¢). Jars tested were 
about 4 oz. short weight; cost per oz. 
calculated on weight found. Other 
sizes: 69¢ for 8 oz. (8.6€); $1.29 for 1 
Ib. (8.1¢). Available in Hearn’s depart- 

ment store, NYC. 

Luxor Cold and Cleansing Cream. 49¢ 
for 4-oz. jar (12.3¢). Cream separated 
on standing. Available nationally. 

Rexall Cold Cream. 25¢ for 2-oz. jar 
(12.54). Cream separated slightly on 
standing. Available in Rexall drug 
stores. 

Ward’s Cleansing Cream, Montgomery 
Ward Cat. No.—5310. 42¢ (tax in- 
cluded) plus postage for 3%-oz. jar 
(12.64). 





Dear CU Member, 
This is a note of thanks. 


ably tolerant. 


with are short of both. 


schedules very soon. 


need it most. 





i Rens the Cdlilor: 


We've felt pretty sure, all along, that we 
could count on you to understand the kind of problems we face, and the 
reasons the Reports haven’t been getting to you on time. But despite this, 
we expected to hear serious complaints on the subject. We have had a 
few such letters, it’s true. But the vast majority of you have been remark- 


Nevertheless, we feel we owe you some kind of explanation. The 
only one we have is the one you’re hearing on all sides these days. Our 
problems—like the ones you’re coming across in your business or job— 
are problems of manpower and materials. We and the people we work 


We're doing our best to adjust our schedules to these hardships. 
Unless things get even worse, we hope to get back to normal production 


Meanwhile, thanks for bearing with us; we're trying hard to see 
that the Reports get to you with the information you need when you 


Cordially, 
The Editor 
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Ward’s Cold Cream. Montgomery Ward 
Cat. No—5313. 42¢ (tax included) 
plus postage for 3%-oz. jar (12.6¢). 
Cream separated slightly on standing. 

Armand Cold Cream. 45¢ for 3%4-oz. jar 
(12.9¢). Available nationally. 

Woodbury Cold Cream. 50¢ for 3.6-oz. 
jar (13.9¢); 97¢ for 10%-oz. jar (9.2¢). 
Available nationally. 

Jergens Face Cream. 50¢ for 3%4-oz. jar 
(14.3¢); 97¢ for 10%-oz. jar (9.2¢). 
Available nationally. 

L’Adonna Cold Cream. 50¢ for 3%-oz. 
jar (14.34). Cream separated on stand- 
ing. 

Tussy Pinafore Cleansing Cream. (Spe- 
cial size distributed by R. H. Macy & 
Co., Inc.) $2 for 14-oz. jar (14.3¢),. 
Available nationally but in different 
sizes. 

Lanolor Cleansing Cream. 
NYC) 79¢ for 5%-oz. jar 
Available nationally. 

Woodbury Liquefying Cleansing Cream. 
50¢ for 3.42-0oz. jar (14.6¢); 97¢ for 
9¥%-oz. jar (10¢). Available nationally. 

Daggett & Ramsdell Perfect Cleansing 
Cream. 45¢ for 3-oz. jar (15¢). Avail- 
able nationally. 

Dioxogen Cream. 61¢ for 
(15.3¢). Available nationally. 

Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Cleansing 
Cream. 60¢ for 334-oz. jar (164). Avail- 
able nationally. 

House of Westmore Cleansing Cream 
50¢ for 3-oz. jar (16.6¢). Cream sepa- 
rated slightly on standing. Available 
nationally. 

Cashmere Bouquet Cold Cream (Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co.) 25¢ for 1%- 
oz. jar (16.7¢). Available nationally. 

Max Factor Melting Cleansing Cream. 
$1 for 6-oz. jar (16.7¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Max Factor Cleansing Cream. 55¢ for 
3%-oz. jar (17.6¢). Available nation- 
ally. 

Vivian Trent Rich Cleansing Cream. $1 
for 5%4-oz. jar (18.2¢). Cream _ sepa- 
rated on standing. Available at The 
May Dept. Store, St. Louis. 

Edna Wallace Hopper’s 
Cream. 49¢ for 2.6-oz. jar 
Available nationally. 

Angelus Cold Creme. 49¢ for 2%4-oz. 
jar (19.64). Available nationally. 

Elmo Cleansing Cream. $1.10 for 43%4-oz 
jar (23.2¢). Available nationally. 

Marvelous Cold Cream (Richard Hud- 
nut). 55¢ for 24%-oz. jar (24.5¢). Cream 
separated on standing. Available na- 
tionally. 

Colonial Dames Ali Purpose Cream. $2 
for 8-oz. jar (25¢). Cream separated 
on standing. Available nationally. 

Dorothy Gray Salon Cold Cream. $1 for 
4-oz. jar (25¢). Cream separated on 
standing. Available nationally. 

Mary Scott Rowland Cold Cream. $1 for 
4-oz. jar (25¢). Cream separated on 
standing. Available at Whelan drug 
stores. 


(Squibb, 
(14.44). 


4-oz. jar 


Cleansing 
(18.9¢). 
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Coty Cleansing Cream. $1 for 4-oz. jar 


Du Barry 





(25¢). Available nationally. 

Cleansing Cream (Richard 
Hudnut). $1 for 4-oz. jar (25¢); $3.50 
for 1 Ib. jar (21.9¢). Available nation- 
ally. 

Drezma Cleansing Cream. $1 for 4-oz. 
jar (25¢). Liquefying type. Available 
nationally. 


CD Complexion Cream. $1 for 4-oz. jar 


(25¢). Available from Cooperative Dis- 
tributors, Inc., NYC or by mail order. 


Vida-Ray Cream (distributed by Vita- 


Ray). $1.85 for 8-oz. jar (25.6¢); $3 
for 1 lb. jar (18.8¢). Eight-ounce jars 
tested were about 4% oz. short weight; 
cost per oz. based on weight found. 
Cream separated on standing. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Helena Rubinstein’s Water Lily Cleans- 
ing Cream. $1 for 344-oz. jar (26.3¢); 
$3.75 for 15'%4-oz. jar (24.2¢). Available 
nationally. 


Yardley Night Cream (Yardley, NYC). 


$1 for 3.8-0z. jar (26.3¢). Available 
nationally 

Ingram’s Improved Cream (Bristol-My- 
ers Co.). $1 for 334-0z. jar (26.74) 
Available nationally. 


Primrose House Chiffon Cream. $1.17 


for 4.4-oz. jar (26.6¢); $2.24 for 10- 

oz. jar (22.4¢). Cream separated on 

standing. Available nationally. 
Primrose House Roseleaf Cleansing 


Cream. $1.17 for 4.4-oz. jar (26.6€); 
$3.50 for 1-lb. jar (21.9¢). Liquefying 
type. Available nationally. 
Du Barry Special Cleansing Cream 


(Richard Hudnut). $1 for 334-oz. jar 
(26.7¢); $3.50 for 1-lb. jar (21.94). 
Liquefying type. Available nationally. 


Dorothy Gray Cleansing Cream (Lique- 
fying). $1 for 33%4-oz. jar (26.74); $3.50 





for 1-lb. jar (21.9¢). Available nation- 
ally. 

Cara Nome Skin Cream. $1 for 3%4-oz. 
jar (28.6¢). Available nationally. 

Quinlan Special Formula Cleansing 
Cream. $1 for 3%4-oz. jar (28.6¢); $3 
for 15-oz. jar (20¢). Available nation- 
ally. 

Quinlan Cleansing Cream. $1 for 3}-oz. 
jar (28.6¢); $3 for 1-lb. jar (21.94). 
Available nationaily. 

Frances Denney Cleansing Cream. $1.17 
for 4-oz. jar (29.3¢); $2 for 8-oz. jar 
(25¢). Liquefying type. Available na- 
tionally. 

Beauty Counselor Cleansing Farmula 
(Beauty Counselors Inc., Grosse 
Pointe, Mich.). $1 for 3%-oz. jar 
(29.7¢) plus postage. Available by 
mail order. 

Constance Bennett Cleansing Cream. $1 
for 4-oz. jar (30¢); sells in 10¢ stores 
for 39¢. Jars tested were almost 1 oz. 
short weight; cost per oz. based on 
weight found. Cream separated on 
standing. Available nationally. 

Frances Denney Mild Cleansing Cream. 
$1.05 for 3%4-oz. jar (30¢); $2.34 for 
10-oz. jar (23.4¢). Available nationally. 

Americe Cleansing Cream. $1 for 3%- 
oz. jar (30¢). Available from Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago. 

Almay Cold Cream. $1.10 for 3%4-oz. jar 
(31.4¢). Available nationally. 

Three Flowers Cleansing Cold Cream 
(Richard Hudnut). 55¢ for 1%-oz. jar 
(31.44). Available nationally. 

Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s Luxuria. $1 for 
3%-oz. jar (32¢). Available nationally. 

Care Nome Cold Cream (Langlois, Inc.). 
$1 for 3-oz. jar (33.3¢). Available na- 
tionally in chain drug stores. 

Leon Laraine Cold Cream Cleansing. $1 

for 3-oz. jar (33.3¢). Cream separated 


on standing. Available in Walgreen 
drug stores. 

Almay Liquefying Cream. $1.10 for 3'4- 
oz. jar (33.8¢). Available nationally. 

Barbara Gould Special Cleansing Cream. 
$1 for 23%4-oz. jar (36.4¢); $3.50 for 15- 
oz. jar (23.3¢). Available nationally. 

Barbara Gould Cream Pompon. $1 for 
2%-o7z. jar (36.4¢); $3.50 for 15-oz. jar 
(23.3¢). Available nationally. 

Princess Pat Patrician Cream. $1.50 for 
4-oz. jar (37.5¢); $4 for 11.12-oz. jar 
(35.9¢). Available nationally. 

Fay’s Lubricating Cleansing Cream. 75¢ 
for 2-oz. jar (37.5¢); $2.50 for 8-oz. jar 
(31.34). Available nationally. 

Rose Laird Solo Cream, 94¢ for 2%4-oz. 
jar (37.6¢); $3.89 for 1-lb. jar (24.3¢). 
Available in department stores. 

Rose Laird Cleansing Oil (Rose Laird). 
69¢ for 1%-oz. jar (39.5¢). Liquefying 
type. Available in department stores. 

Daggett & Ramsdell Golden Cleansing 
Cream. $1.30 for 3-oz. jar (43.3¢). 
Cream separated on standing. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Charles of the Ritz Normal Skin Cleans- 
er. $1.25 for 2.86-o0z. jar (43.7¢); $3.75 
for 11.44-oz. jar (32.8¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Americe Rich Emollient Cream. $1.75 
for 3¥5-oz. jar (46¢). Cream separated 
on standing. Available from Marshall 
Field, Chicago. 

Jacqueline Cochran Cleansing Cream. $1 
for 2-oz. jar (50¢); $3.25 for 8-oz. jar 
(40.74). Available nationally. 

Ardena Fluffy Cleansing Cream. $1 for 
13%4-oz. jar (57.3¢); $6 for 1-lb., 3-oz. 
jar (31.6¢). Available nationally. 

Ardena Cleansing Cream. $1 for 1}-o0z. 

jar (61.5¢). Liquefying type. Available 

nationally 





Advice on what 
to look for if 
you must buy 


It’s a sellers’ market in furs, and 
though the supply would be fairly 
large for pre-war years, trade 
sources are uncertain about their 
ability to meet the present high de- 
mand. In large part, the supply of 
imported fur will depend on the 
course cf the war, and on when fur- 
bearing territories are reoccupied by 
the Allies. 

If you don’t need a fur coat don’t 
buy one — put your money into 
War Bonds instead. If you have an 
old fur coat, see what your furrier 
can do in the way of remodeling, 
blending, repairing and generally re- 
juvenating it. Or, if the coat is too 
far gone for that, investigate the 
possibility of having the less-worn 
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FURS 


portions made into a jacket, or a 
hat-and-muff set to dress up a plain 
coat or suit. 

If you’re buying a fur coat this 
year, you won’t have as wide a choice 
of furs as was available in previous 
years; nor will you have quite as 
wide a choice of finely made gar- 
ments since many expert furriers 
have gone to war. Coupled with this 
is the fact that fur sales have in- 
creased. Many a woman war worker, 
for instance, can, for the first time. 
consider purchase of a fur coat. 
That coat will represent an invest- 
ment expected to yield dividends in 


How to care for 
what you have 
to make it last 


greater warmth and serviceability. 

The fastest-selling furs in their 
respective price groups are Persian 
lamb, muskrat, beaver and coney. 
Each of these offers excellent value, 
provided, of course that you get 
a good, well-made garment. Good 
quality skunk and fox are also high 
on the list and offer good values. The 
popularity of these furs indicates 
that value and all-round usefulness 
are being given considerable weight 
by most buyers. 


BEFORE YOU BUY 

If you’re thinking of buying a fur 
coat, there is much home-work you 
should do before even setting foot 
in a store, for there are many points 
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to be considered if a wise choice is 
to be made. 

First, consider the matter of avail- 
ability. Consult the Fur Information 
Chart on page 240 to find out if the 
fur you are thinking of is available 
this season. This will save the heart- 
ache of setting your mind definitely 
on some fur, only to learn that it is 
out of circulation for the duration. 
At the same time, consider the matter 
of price. Decide how much you are 
willing and able to pay. Availability 
and price will automatically rule out 
certain varieties but the buyer of 
moderate means today will auto- 
matically rule out certain varieties 
but the buyer of moderate means 
today still has a fairly wide choice. 


STYLE 


Now consider the matter of style. 
Your coat can be thé loose, fitted, 
box, or Tuxedo type and it may have 
T shoulders, wide sleeves, or dram- 
atic collar treatment. Your choice will 
be influenced, to some extent, by 
your answer to one important ques- 
tion: What do you really want from 
the coat you are buying? The an- 
swer is not so simple as it might at 
first seem. Furs are versatile but not 
many of them are satisfactory on all 
counts. Style, for instance, does not 
always go with warmth; warmth 
does not always go with service- 
ability; and price is not necessarily 
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an indication of either warmth or 
wearing quality. 

If your primary purpose in owning 
a fur coat is to create a sensation 
when you walk down the aisle of a 
theatre, you will want a different 
sort of garment from one designed 
to keep out the chill on the way to 
and from work at your war job six 
days a week. Likewise, if you want 
a coat that will give you steady 
service for several seasons, you may 
have to compromise somewhat as to 
both type of fur and style. 

Moreover, bear in mind that all 
women do not look equally well in 
all furs. Before you buy, decide not 
only which type of coat is best suited 
to your needs, but also, within cer- 
tain limits, which is best fitted to 
your individuality. Furs are classi- 
fied as flat-haired, short - haired, 
medium - haired, long-haired, and 
very long-haired. Since buiky furs 
tend to make a person look heavier, 
a short, stout person generally looks 
best in flat, short or medium haired 
furs. Tall, thin persons, on the other 
hand, may look best in medium, long, 
and very long-haired skins. 

Garments with long pelts arranged 
vertically, and those with vertical 
striping, tend to make a short person 
look taller. Dark skins are best suited 
to women who do not want to ap- 
pear any stouter than they are. 
Horizontal stripes, light-colored furs, 
and bright markings such as those 
in leopard skins will, on the other 
hand, give an appearance of breadth 
to a thin person. 

Consideration should also be given 
to the rest of your wardrobe. If you 
go in for certain colors in suits, 
dresses and accessories, you will want 
a fur that harmonizes with your 
favorite colors. Brown is the leading 
color this season; grey and black are 
also popular. 


READY-MADE VS. MADE-TO-ORDER 


Another decision you can make is 
whether your coat is to be ready- 
made or made-to-order. Ready-made 
coats are usually less expensive 
since they can be made more or less 
on a mass-production basis. They are 
also easier to select, since you can try 
them on and know exactly how they 
look before you buy. The chief ad- 
vantage of a made-to-order coat, 
aside from refinements in style which 
it may offer, is that you can super- 
vise almost every step in its produc- 
tion. 

When you have made up your 
mind as to price and the general 





characteristics you want in your coat. 
refer to the Fur Information Chart 
to see which furs fill the bill. With 
your choice thus narrowed down and 
a pretty good idea of what you want, 
you should be ready for the final 
step. Now your task is to judge the 
quality of the goods that are shown 
you in the stores, to tell good furs 
from bad, and to appraise the work- 
manship of the coats that you see. 


JUDGING SKINS AND WORKMANSHIP 
For most fur buyers, serviceability 
is of paramount importance. And the 
figure on the price tag is no indica- 
tion of wearing quality. The service- 
ability of various furs is indicated in 
the chart. The wearing quality of 
any particular coat, however, will 
vary with the quality and the treat- 
ment of the pelts, and the way the 
coat is put together. Here we run 
into a welter of technical terms and 
trade jargon some of which is im- 
portant to know if you are to be sure 
of getting your money’s worth. 
The quality of individual pelts 
from animals of the same species 
will vary considerably, depending 
upon breeding, climate, environment, 
the time of the year in which the 
animal was killed, etc. There is a 
certain season during which each 
animal’s fur is at its best or most 
“prime.” Pelts are separated into first 
grade (prime) furs, seconds, thirds, 
and fourths (unprime). In order to 
tell whether the fur in a coat is of 
good quality, each pelt in the coat 
should be examined. To do this, 
place the coat on a dummy figure or 
on a table under a good light (na- 
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tural daylight is best). Take up the 
bottom row of skins and pass it 
slowly through your hands, “break- 
ing” it slightly so that you can in- 
spect the roots of the hair and the 
leather. Scrutinize all of the fur in 
this fashion. 

A good quality coat should show 
the following characteristics: 

1. Full, even-bodied, sleek, glossy 
fur and soft, downy under fur. 

2. Uniform coloring throughout. 

3. Soft and pliable leather. If you 
cannot get the feel of the leather 
through the fur, ask to have the lin- 
ing of the coat opened slightly so 
that you can see and feel the skin. 

Poor tur, on the other hand, will 
exhibit the following characteristics : 

1. Bare spots or bald areas. These 
may be detected by blowing into the 
fur at suspicious places. 

2. Sparse, scrawny, 
matted areas. 

3. Faded, discolored, dull or life- 
less areas. 

4. Stiff hairs. 

5. Shedding hair.’ 

6. Stiff, brittle, crackling leather 
(signs of an unprime skin) ; yellow- 
ish or reddish discoloration of the 
skin. 

Special attention should be given 
to the fur used for the inner sides of 
the sleeves, the inside front facing,” 
and the bottom row of pelts. These 
are the least noticeable parts of the 
coat and are likely to receive less care 
and attention from the furrier than 
the more conspicuous parts. Be sure 
to compare the fur in those areas 
with that used for the top center 
back of the coat. 


uneven or 


PIECED SKINS 


[It is also important to know 
whether the coat is made of full skins 
or pieced. Pieced coats, or coats 
made from the paws, head, sides, or 
lock or gill plates (the area around 
the ears) of the animal, will usually 
not wear so well as the full or 
let-out* skins of which they were 
originally a part. The following 
characteristics differentiate a pieced 
garment from regularly made full 
skin garments: 





The tendency of a fur to shed may be deter- 
mined by rubbing the hand briskly over and 
through the fur. This tendency is natural for 
some furs such as leopard, kid, lynx, some foxes 
and other long haired animals. In most furs, 
however, shedding is a sign of inferior quality. 
Furs that shed can be kept free of loose hairs 
only by thorough brushing or by a treatment 
nown as drumming. 

* Facing is the inside front edge of the coat 
bordering the lining. 

_ *Let-out skins are those which have been cut 
into strips and then sewed together again so 
that they gain length at the expense of the width. 
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1. As a rule these cast-off- pieces 
are inferior in texture to the rest of 
the pelt. 

2. The top layer of fur is not as 
uniformly even. 

3. Stitching is apt to be heavier 
and coarser. 

4. Seams will have a greater tend- 
ency to show through the fur. The 
hair will break more easily, and drap- 
ing of the body lines may be less 
pliable and soft. 


However, two varieties of pieced 
coats—Persian paw and squirrel lock 
—miay be classified as fair to excel- 
lent values when they have received 
the finest machine and hand sewing, 
strong staying re-enforcement on the 
leather side and careful workman- 
ship throughout. 


BLENDED AND DYED PELTS 


Examination of the fur should re- 
veal whether it has been dressed in 
its natural state or has been blended * 
or dyed.’ Natural skins may be de- 
tected by blowing into the fur. As a 
rule, the skin will appear flesh white. 
Natural furs will usually wear better 
than blended ones, and blended furs 
will usually outlast those which are 
dyed. 

If the skins of a garment are 
“matched”—that is, if their markings 
give them a definite pattern—the 
pattern should be uniform or har- 
monious throughout. 


Pay special attention to the manner 
in which the skins are joined. Ask 
the salesperson to show you where the 
seams are located on the fur side, 
and inspect them carefully. The bet- 
ter the workmanship, the less notice- 
able the seams will be. 


One criterion of workmanship is 
the lining of the coat. Pure dye silk 
linings (the best) are out for the 
duration but others can be had in 
acetate and other rayons or weighted 
silk (closely woven rayon will prove 
more serviceable). The lining should 
fit well inside the coat, and the stitch- 
ing should be close. A lining with 
these features often serves as an 
indication of good workmanship 
throughout the coat. 





* Blending is also known as “tipping,” “feather- 
ing,” or shading.” It involves brushing dyestuffs 
onto the top part of the hair. The undercoat is 
not dyed in this process. A fur may be blended 
in order to improve its natural appearance, to 
give a uniform appearance to skins which do 
not match, or to simulate other furs. 

5 Dyed furs are completely dyed from the 
leather to the tips of the hair. Manufacturers 
are required by the Federal Trade Commission 
to stamp the word “dyed” before the trade 
names of such furs. Don’t confuse dying with 
dipping which means that only the leather side 
of the skin has been dipped in dye, allowing the 
dye to seep through to the fur side of the skin. 


Remember that your fur dollar 
buys not only fur, but workmanship. 
If too large a proportion of the price 
goes into the fur and too little into 
the making of the coat, you are likely 
to get poor value for your money. A 
coat of inexpensive or moderately 
priced fur which has been put to- 
gether with skill and care may well 
give more satisfactory service than 
a poorly made coat of expensive fur. 


Some fur coats do not afford as 
much warmth as an ordinary cloth 
coat. If you are buying a light fur 
such as kid or pony, you should 
consider the advisability of having it 
made warmer by the addition of an 
interlining—that is, an extra lining 
inserted between the fur and the 
regular lining. Cotton interlining has 
taken the place of lamb’s wool four 
the duration and others are available 
in chamois skin, flannel and other 
warm materials. If you plan to have 
an interlining put in, either at the 
time of purchase or later, choose a 
garment that is a trifle large to allow 
room for the extra material. 


OTHER FEATURES 


Additional features which will en- 
hance the usefulness and wearability 
of a garment, and which you may 
look for in a well-made coat, are: 


1. Armshields and a yoke to pro- 
tect the lining at the points where it 
is subject to the most wear. 

2. Ruching (special protective 
pleating of the lining) around the 
neck and the edges of the cuffs. 

3. A tie string inside the coat. 

4. Windshield lining inside the 
cuffs if the sleeves are wide and open. 

5. Correctly placed buttons. 

6. Hooks and eyes or crotchet but- 
tons at the top and bottom of the 
coat for added protection against 
wind and cold. 


If you are having a made-to-order 
coat, you will not only be able to 
choose the skins individually,’ but 
you will be able to supervise the 
workmanship. Before a made-to- 
order coat is lined, examine the bare 
leather side and try to judge how 
well the cutting, nailing and sew- 
ing have been done. Flat seams and 
uniformity of the leather side may 
usually be taken as another indica- 
tion of careful workmanship through- 
out the garment. 





* After you have chosen your furs, the skin 
side of each It may be marked with your 
initials in indelible ink to guard against possible 
substitution, 
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When you are having the unlined 
coat fitted, tell the furrier that you 
want the skins “stayed closely”—that 
is reinforced by silk or other cloth 
stitched to the skins. The closer the 
rows of stitching are to each other, 
the stronger the coat will be. 

Select the lining, interlining, but- 
tons and buckles that you wish. Be 
sure to order a generous pleat in the 
top center back of tie lining so that 
there will be sufficient play. You may 
also want to specify a “French bot- 
tom,” a style of lining in which the 
lower portion of the material is not 
attached to the coat. Tinally, make 
sure that all seams in the skins are 
flat and well taped. 


JUDGING PROPER FIT 


To fit well and wear well, your coat 
coat must be comfortable. It should 
be roomy across the back, waistline, 
hips, sleeves, chest, armholes and 
back and front neck. The fronts 
must hang straight and even. 


GUARDING AGAINST DECEPTION 

se on your guard against “tricks 
of the trade,” such as the practice of 
viving fancy and misleading names 
to furs of the lowliest origin. Sus- 
pect, from the outset, any salesman 
who calls rabbit or coney “Bering 
seal,” ~“leopardine,” “Mendoza bea- 


ver,” etc. Write to the Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D. C. for 
their rulings on fair practice in the 
fur industry. They’ll shed light on 
the confusing hodge-podge of fur 
names. Scrutinize carefully furs in 
“Sales” and be very careful when- 
ever you see furs advertised at “sav- 
ings of from 25% to 50%.” 


THE GUARANTEE 


When you buy a fur coat, get a 
written guarantee covering the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. The exact English zoological 
name of the skin used. 

2. Whether the fur is natural, 
tipped, pointed, blended, or dyed. If 
the fur is dyed the color should be 
guaranteed reasonably fast against 
water and sunlight. 

3. Whether the coat is made of 
full or pieced skins. 

4. Whether repairs are to be made 
without charge, and, if so, for how 
long a period after purchase. 

5. Whether storage is included. If 
so, cold storage should be specified. 


CARE AND HANDLING OF FURS 


After you’ve bought your coat, 
give it good care to retain its color, 
lustre, pliability and general attrac- 
tiveness for a long a period as pos- 
sible. The general rules are these: 





1. Hang furs in a dark, cool closet 
without crushing. Use wide, sturdy 
hangers to prevent strain around the 
shoulder seams. Never throw your 
furs down negligently. 

2. Keep them away from strong 
sunlight, strong electric light and 
heat, which have a tendency to dry 
up the oils of the leather. 

3. Avoid friction and rubbing of 
your furs. 

4. Unbutton the coat when you sit 
down if it is not convenient to take 
it off entirely. Loosen it about the 
top by shrugging your shoulders. 
Button it when you stand up and 
keep it buttoned while you are waik- 
ing or standing, especially when you 
are in a crowd. 

5. See your furrier at the first 
sign of rips, tears, damages, and 
sO on. 

6. Take your furs to your furrier 
or a reputable dry cleaner at least 
once a year for cleaning and glazing. 

7. Always cold-storage your furs 
during hot weather to keep moth 
eggs from hatching and to preserve 
the sheen and peltry oils. Insist on 
a written storage guarantee against 
fire, theft and moths. The guarantee 
should also contain a description of 
the furs, and a statement that cold 
storage is to be provided. 





The Laundry Problem: 


A discussion of today's wartime laundry situation, with some suggestions on how you can meet it 
by cutting down your laundry bundle and making the washing you have to do as easy as possible 


The laundry situation is little short 
of tragic in many localities. For the 
combination of manpower and fuel 
shortage is so acute that many plants 
have closed down altogether; many 
others which are still in operation 
are swamped with bundles for weeks 
or months ahead, and are refusing to 
take on more work until they have 
cleared through what is already on 
hand; a large portion of the re- 
mainder will accept bundles, but will 
make no promises as to delivery. 

For some housewives, the problem 
is a different one. In the face of high 
prices and high taxes, they have to 
cut their laundry costs to the bone. 

If the handling of laundry is one 
of your household problems, you 
must decide which of CU’s recom- 
mendations to follow.’ Your decision 
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will rest on (1) how much time you 
can devote to home laundry and what 
equipment you have, (2) how much 
money you must save, (3) how much 
you can revise your standards to re- 
lease extra money for War Bonds 
and for the purchase of other needs. 

CU recommends: Launder at 
home as much as possible. You will 
not only save money and conserve 
your clothes and linens, but you will 
also be making a direct contribution 
to the war effort. 

Whether you work in‘a war plant 
or in an office, or spend your days at 
home, chances are your days are 
pretty full, and you may have to con- 
tinue to use a commercial laundry 
for some time. Your first question 
should be, “How can I cut down the 
amount of laundry?” To do this you 
will probably have to revise some of 
your practices. Let’s take the items 





in an average wash and see how they 
can be reduced. 


TABLE LINEN: For informal breakfasts 
and lunches, try using a washable oil- 
cloth cover; it will eliminate many 
tablecloths from your bundle. A quick 
wipe with a damp cloth will give you 
a fresh table covering at each meal. 

If you don’t like oilcloth, do as 
many restaurants do; use a bare table, 
with a paper napkin at each place. If 
the finish of your table is not good, 
you may find it worthwhile to refinish 
it with a good washable enamel or 
clear spar varnish. 

And for informal dining or when 
you have guests, substitute mats for 
tablecloths. These can be had in a 
variety of fabrics and novelty weaves 
and you can keep them clean very 
easily, too. 

Fiber mats: clean with a brush or 
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a sponge dipped in sudsy water. Never 
dip the mats in the water. 

Glass fiber mats: dip up and down 
in hot suds and drain; to rinse, add 


a little mineral oil to the water. 
Dry flat in the shade; don’t use 
clothes pins. 

Grass linen mats: wash in luke- 


warm water. Since the fabric is stiff, 
don’t use vigorous treatment. Hang 
grass linen in the sun to dry. Press, 
while damp, with a moderately hot 
iron, but go easy on the folds. It’s 
even better to roll these pieces to 
avoid creases. 

Woven mats (cellophane mixed 
with novelty yarns of cotton, silk and 
rayon): use tepid suds. 

All-cellophane mats: wipe clean 
with a damp cloth. This will remove 
practically any soil. 

If you still want a tablecloth for 
informal meals, consider seersucker 
or crinkle crepe which can be washed 
easily and need not be ironed. If you 
can’t find such cloths in the stores 
you can easily hem them yourself 
from the attractive designs on the 
yard goods market. 

Substitute paper napkins for cloth 
ones for most meals. A package of 
80 paper napkins costs from 8¢ to 
13¢, enough for 20 meals for four 
persons. Compute the cost of that 
against the cost of laundering and re- 
nlacing the linen ones you have been 
using. Remember. too, that good linen 
(cloths and napkins) will be difficult 
to replace for the duration. 


CLEANSING TISSUES: Paper handker- 
chiefs are a great laundry saver. Try 
to get the whole family to use them 
instead of cloth handkerchiefs (See 
1943 Buying Guide, “Cleansing Tis- 
sue”). 

Find other uses for cleansing tis- 
sue to cut laundry bills: Bite on one 
(or better yet, half of one) when you 
change dresses, to prevent lipstick 
stains; use it instead of towels to 
remove make-up and to aid in mani- 
curing nails. Tissues are good mirror 
cleaners and dustcloths, too, and they 
can even be used for napkins in a 
pinch, if you’re out of paper ones. 

Paper towels in the kitchen and 
bathroom are excellent laundry savers 
—but get your family into the habit 
of using only one section at a time 
(See 1943 Buying Guide, “Paper 
Towels”). 

You may find, on surveying the 
laundry bundle, that your family is 
extravagant in the use of hand and 
bath towels. Nip that in the bud by 
systematic towel-allotment to each; 
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and, with the young fry, insist that 
hands and face be soap-and-water 
clean before they are dried. If you 
change towels daily, you can usually 
launder them simply by soaking them, 
rinsing, drying, and fluffing them 
when dry. If you do send them to 
the laundry, give instructions to fluff, 
not to mangle them. Fluffing leaves 
towels softer and more absorbent. 

Have you a lot of dishtowels in 
your laundry bundle? Then maybe it 
will be worthwhile for you to wash 
the dishtowels yourself every day. 
But whether you send them out or 
do them yourself, you can cut down 
the number by letting the china drain 
ond dry itself, wiping only the silver 
and the glassware. 


APRONS INSTEAD OF HOUSEDRESSES 


Aprons cost less to launder than 
do housedresses. A place for aprons 
right at the door of the kitchen will 
provide a reminder to put one on. 
Aprons for other members of the 
family who do messy jobs should be 
provided too; better yet if they’re of 
oilcloth or rubberized fabric which 
can be wiped off after use. 

Remember that playclothes, boys’ 
shirts, girls’ dresses, housecoats, 
housedresses, pajamas, etc., made of 
seersucker need no ironing. Help cut 
your laundry bills when you go shop- 
ping for clothes. If possible, get cot- 
ton jerseys instead of broadcloth 
blouses for boys and girls; they’re 
good for adult sportswear, too. Buy 
knitted slips and underwear and laun- 
der underclothing after each wearing. 





CU recommends: Use substitutes 
and materials which need no ironing 
to cut down your laundry bundle and 
save ironing. 


LAUNDRY SERVICES 


Most large laundries offer several 
different services. If you use such a 
laundry, consider each service with 
your own needs in mind. These are 
the common services offered by most 
laundries, in descending order of cost: 
first, hand-finished service (a deluxe 
service that goes under a variety of 
fancy names) in which everything is 
ironed, with wearing apparel and lin- 
ens touched up by hand after ma- 
chine-ironing. Then there are the 
machine-pressed bundles, with an 
extra charge for shirts. Next come 
semi-finished bundles, with the flat- 
work returned either damp or dry for 
home finishing, and with an extra 
charge for the finishing of shirts. The 
cheapest service is wet wash, in which 
everything is returned damp for iron- 
ing. For all of these services, in most 
laundries, there is a minimum price 
for a certain number of pounds, with 
an additional charge for each addi- 
tional pound. 

Whether you should change to a 
different service depends on how 
much you can spare from the budget 
for laundry, how long you can wait 
for laundry to be returned, and how 
much finishing you can do at home. 

For money-saving, the wet-wash 
bundle is the best buy if you can man- 
age the ironing. An average weekly 
family laundry—for four persons— 





Home laundering today isn’t the hard job it used to be back in the days of 
wells and wooden tubs. 
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may take three, four or more hours 
to iron. Current for ironing may cost 
anywhere from five cents to about a 
quarter, depending on ironing time 
and cost of electricity in your com- 
munity. 

Men’s shirts usually require from 
ten to fifteen minutes each to iron; 
if you have little time, probably you 
will have these finished by the laun- 
dry. Difficult pieces of linen, or heavy 
bedspreads can be handled in the 
same way; but don’t forget that 
seersucker, crinkle-type or chenille 
spreads need no ironing. 

If you have a household scale, 
check on the weights of the different 
pieces in your bundle. If you have no 
scale, consult the weight guide in the 
Reports, March 1943, page 64. The 
weight of some pieces will surprise 
you. Hand laundries charge for their 
work by the piece. Get their prices. 
You may find that it pays to have 
some items laundered by the piece 
instead of by the pound—particularly 
bed sheets, one of the most expen- 
sive items, 


PIECE VS. POUND 


Piece laundries may charge 10¢ per 
shirt. If your pound laundry charges, 
say 10¢ per pound, and there are two 
shirts to the pound, and in addition 
they charge 6¢ extra for finishing a 
shirt, it brings your pound laundry 
cost per shirt to 11¢. 

The piece laundry may charge 12¢ 
for a sheet, and the pound laundry 
10¢ per pound. A percale sheet weighs 
1 Ib. 9 oz. will cost 16¢ at the pound 
laundry ; a muslin sheet which weighs 
approximately 1 Ib. 13 oz. will cost 
18¢. Again you save by piecework. 

Pillow-cases, however, weigh ap- 
proximately %4 lb., and would cost 
about 244¢ in a 10¢-a-pound laundry. 
In piece laundries they may cost 4¢. 
Here the pound rate is cheaper. 

Handkerchiefs may cost 2¢ a piece ; 
it is almost always cheaper to have 
them done by the pound. 

A word about the preparation of 
your bundle for the laundryman: 
Keep an itemized list of the things 
sent ; make a note of any articles not 
in good condition and mend rips or 
tears before sending them out. If you 
know = source of stains, better re- 
more them yourself (See Buying 
Guide, p. 128). 

CU recommends: Be “‘piece- 
pound” conscious—effect savings by 
intelligent farming-out of various 
items, using two different laundries 
if necessary. 
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How To Do Your Own Laundry 


@ SORT CLOTHES SYSTEMATICALLY. See the Reports, March 1943, for in- 
formation on separating and handling various items. Turn clothes inside 
out and inspect as you sort. Set aside torn or especially stained clothes. 


@ MEND ALL GARMENTS but hosiery before they are washed (missing but- 
tons may be sewed on afterward if desired. Try “thermoplastic” mending 
tissue for patching. 


@ REMOVE STAINS before washing (hot water permanently sets many of 
them). Treat each stain individually. (See 1943 Buying Guide, page 128, 
“Stain Removal,” and write for Farmers’ Bulletin 1474 for more detailed 


@ SEPARATE slightly soiled clothes from badly soiled ones for soaking. 


@ SOAK CLOTHES in cool or lukewarm water to loosen dirt, save time and 
lessen wear and tear of laundering but remember that only white or color- 
fast cottons and linens can be safely soaked. With a small brush, rub soap 
into worst spots of badly soiled clothes while they are being soaked. 


@ CONSULT THE REPORTS, March 1943, for machine washing and wringing 
instructions. Follow manufacturers’ directions for use and care of your 
machine. (Get “How to Make Your Washing Machine Last Longer.”*) 
See Reports, January 1943, for detailed discussion of laundry soaps and 
water softeners. See Reports, March 1943, for special washing, rinsing, 
bleaching, starching instructions for linens and cottons; washing and care 
of fine fabrics (silks, synthetics, woolens), drying instructions, etc. 

1 Order from Sup’t of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. (see p. 13, 


or most convenient method of ordering). 
2 Order from OPA, Information Division, Washington, D. C. 








Home laundering is not easy, even 
with the best mechanical aid. An 
average family laundry for four 
takes, by hand methods, all of four 
or five hours a week. But when the 
budget has to be cut, time is not 
money. 


Start cutting down your work when 
you shop—by rejecting things like 
ruffles, and selecting materials you 
know are easiest to care for. Think 
in terms of cotton knit shirts for 
Johnny and pullover knit sports shirts 
for your husband. 


Family finances may make it neces- 
sary to do the whole laundering job 
at home, even if you have no washing 
machine facilities. Perhaps you and 
a few neighbors can arrange for the 
joint use of laundry equipment owned 
by one of you, with a small fee for 
each use. With production of laundry 
equipment out for the duration, this 
is a good public-spirited and money- 
saving solution of the problem. 


THE DRYING PROBLEM 


You may also lack drying space. 
If so, shop around for a kitchen rack 
which can be hung from walls or 
ceiling. Try to hang up large pieces 
just before the kitchen is closed for 
the night ; they won’t get in the way. 
If necessary, you can supplement the 





rack with one or two lines stretched 
across the kitchen overnight. Un- 
painted wooden clothes hangers, with 
the hooks wrapped to prevent rust 
spots, can be used for shirts, blouses, 
and housedresses. Skirt-hangers with 
wooden clips are good for such things 
as shorts or slacks. Ironing is easier if 
pieces are hung smooth and straight. 


Now let’s take some items in your 
weekly wash. 


TABLE LINEN: Linens should be laun- 
dered in warm water with good soap, 
or soap flakes, and ironed damp, not 
wet. Even if your colored linens and 
pastel damask have tubfast labels, it’s 
wise to wash them separately or with 
light-colored towels, rather than with 
white linens. Damask cloths and nap- 
kins often contain rayon and cotton, 
which gives the rayon first say in the 
tub. Unlike cotton, it can’t take very 
hot water and is difficult to iron 
evenly—cotton likes a good heat, 
rayon doesn’t. If your solid-color pas- 
tels get a dreary, faded look after 
many washings, a little tint in the 
last rinse water will restore them to 
bright shades. 


To dry a large cloth in good shape, 
and make for easier ironing, square 
the corners, even the sides and hang 
it over the line. Napkins and square 
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doilies should be fastened by two 
corners—-several of them hung to- 
gether will save space. Hang colored 
cloths in the shade to dry. 

Linens do not react favorably to 
quick, harsh methods and, like other 
fine fabrics, should not be subjected 
to extremes of temperature. Use little 
starch, as it may tend to crack some 
linen; try not to crease linens too 
often in the same fold, as this has a 
tendency to weaken the fibers, es- 
pecially when they are to be stored 
in a warm closet. 


COLORFASTNESS TEST 


Worried about whether or not the 
dye in your new printed luncheon 
cloth is fast? It’s easy to find out. 
Just dip a corner of the border in 
lukewarm water and pat it firmly 
with a white cloth. If the color doesn’t 
come off on the cloth, you can be 
practically certain that the dye is 
colorfast. But even if it is not color- 
fast, you may be able to wash the 
cloth anyway, if you are very careful. 
Whisk it in and out of the water 
quickly. Be sure to dry it in the shade, 
and where it won’t touch anything 
else. 

Keep linens fresh by careful stor- 
ing. Arrange cloths and napkins in 
neat, separate piles and place just- 
washed linen at the bottom of the 
pile. Wrap seldom-used white linens 
in dark paper to prevent yellowing. 
Transparent bags and boxes help 
keep the company linen in good con- 
dition. 


BED LINEN: Launder with plenty of 
soap.and water. Next in importance 
is rinsing, for generous rinsing helps 
keep sheets clear in color and free 
from that gray look. If you wash in 
a machine, do at least the first rinse 
in the washing machine. Before you 
hang your sheets to dry be sure the 
lines are clean. Fold the narrow hem 
even with the wide hem, and place the 
folded sheet over the line. Fasten se- 
curely in three or four places. Smooth 
out the sheets on each side by run- 
ning your hands down between the 
selvages. Fold the sheets smoothly 
when you put them into the basket 
after drying. If you’ve hung them 
expertly, you may be able to manage 
with little or no ironing. 

An occasional bleach may be neces- 
sary for bed linens. Get out your 
bottle of household bleach (See 1943 
Buying Guide, “Household Bleach.” ), 
and read the directions carefully. The 
preferred method is to use the bleach 
in the rinse water, after clothes have 
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been washed clean with soap and 
water. Be sure to rinse the sheets at 
least twice after the bleaching. 
Conserve your sheets and pillow- 
cases by careful use, regular inspec- 
tion and careful mending. Use care 
during laundering to prevent any rips 
on machinery, clothes basket, or 
clothespins. Take sheets from line 
when dry. Don’t let them whip in the 
wind or freeze stiff. If you iron them, 
be sure wrinkles and folds are not 
ironed in the selvages. In warm wea- 
ther, iron within a few hours after 
sprinkling to prevent mildew. Fold 
sheets off-center occasionally, to avoid 
creasing the same yarns each time. 


TOWELS: It is best to launder new bath 
towels before use. Their absorbency 
increases with the first few launder- 
ings. Do not iron them. All they need 
is a good hard shaking when you take 
them from the line. Unironed, a terry 
towel is softer, fluffer, dries better 
and lasts longer. Hang your colored 
towels in the shade. If you have deep- 
tone colored bath towels, wash them 
apart from other towels, and hang 
them up to dry as soon as possible. 

Look out for sharp points or splin- 
ters in clothes pins that may pull 
threads in your bath towels. Clip pins 
are good. If you use all-wood clothes 
pins, be sure they are smooth and 
well made. Change your towels often 
enough to prevent their becoming so 
soiled as to require hard rubbing and 
scrubbing. 

This will probably complete your 
pile of ““white wash.” For your second 
“pile,” separate light and dark col- 
ored clothes (house dresses, children’s 
blouses and other garments, men’s 
work clothes, aprons, etc.) and fur- 
ther subdivide them into lightly-soiled 
and heavily-soiled groups. How they 
are washed depends upon the fabric 
(See Reports, March 1943 for de- 
tailed laundering directions). 


WASHING LINGERIE 


And now some tips on laundering 
your lingerie to make it last: If you 
wash it by hand, do so after each 
wearing. Squeeze it through and 
through the suds until you are sure 
it has been freshened thoroughly. If 
straps, bands and bottom hems are 
badly soiled, dip-squeezing alone will 
not get rid of the soil. Apply extra 
soap to these soiled parts and rub 
them gently between your hands. Fol- 
low the washing with abundant rins- 
ings to flush out completely the 
loosened soil and soap. 

If you launder by hand, try to get 


a roller-type wringer, for wringing 
is usually the most laborious part of 
laundering. You may still be able to 
find one at a department store, hard- 
ware store or mail-order house at a 
cost of five to ten dollars. It will cut 
the labor of washing clothes immeas- 
urably, and lessen the number of 
rinses needed. If you can’t get a 
wringer, press out excess water in a 
clean bath towel after laundering ray- 
ons, woolens and other fine fabrics. 


TECHNICALLY 


SPEAKING... 


4 





The war has cast a new light on 
many of the things we buy. For now 
that the materials once used for auto- 
mobiles and radios, refrigerators and 
vacuum cleaners are part of the ma- 
teriel of war, the rest of our pur- 
chases have grown to a new signi- 
ficance. Buying anything from a can 
of beans to a pair of shoes has be- 
come a problem of major importance 
to most families, something that needs 
sitting down and thinking about be- 
fore the purchase is made. 

And that change is reflected in CU’s 
testing laboratories. Our radio tech- 
nician has gone off to do war work; 
the equipment he used has been cov- 
ered up and laid on a shelf for the 
duration. Right alongside it is most 
of the equipment used for testing 
electrical apparatus -— toasters, vac- 
uum cleaners, washing machines, and 
the other things civilians won’t be 
buying for a while. The equipment 
isn’t collecting dust; it’s being kept 
in readiness to go to work the minute 
these goods go back into production. 

Meanwhile the rest of the techni- 
cal staff and the technical equipment 
are going full speed ahead. In the 
testing works are such projects as 
sheets, towels, sanitary napkins, mac- 
aroni, noodles, canned meats, prunes, 
raisins, floor wax, aluminum cleaners, 
silver polish, scouring powder, etc., 
etc. 

Yes, CU testing has gone to war. 
It’s gone to war because civilians have 
gone to war right along with the 
armed forces. CU’s wartime testing is 
geared to meet the needs of wartime 
consumers. And at the same time, 
plans are already being made for the 
big testing program that will be called 
for when peace comes. 
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VITAMINS D, E & K 


. . « The second of a series of articles on the vitamins by 
CU's medical adviser, with brand name ratings of A 


and D products—tablets, capsules, oils and concentrates 


When, in 1922, vitamin D was dis- 
covered to be a separate vitamin, dis- 
tinct from vitamin A, a new horizon 
was opened in the study of nutritional 
disorders. Rickets, bone diseases, and 
the subtle chemical changes of the 
body were studied with new insight. 
The most fruitful result of the dis- 
covery was the fact that a specific 
vitamin was now known that could 
prevent and cure a specific disease— 
rickets. 

Even today, more than 20 years af- 
ter the isolation of vitamin D, that is 
essentially all we are certain that the 
vitamin can do. The tremendous 
amount of research done on vitamin 
D has been more than justified be- 
cause of its specific effect upon a dis- 
ease that used to deform millions of 
children. The main value of the vita- 
min still lies in its ability to prevent 
and cure rickets. Although it is used 
in the treatment of allied bone dis- 
eases, there is no conclusive evidence 
that it relieves or cures arthritis or 
rheumatism. A great deal of work 
has also been done to see whether 
vitamin D has any influence on the 
prevention of dental caries in chil- 
dren, again without conclusive evi- 
dence that there is any such effect. 

About ten forms of vitamin D are 
known, but only two of them are of 
practical importance. One is ergos- 
terol, a vegetable fat, which on ex- 
posure to ultra-violet light is con- 
verted into viosterol. The other is a 
cholesterol fat present in animals— 
“7-dehydrocholesterol.” This is the 
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fat present in the skin. And when the 
skin is exposed to sunlight or to other 
forms of ultra-violet light, the fat is 
converted to vitamin D, known as “ac- 
tivated 7-dehydrocholesterol.” This 
form of vitamin D is also present in 
fish liver oils. 

The active vitamin D formed in 
the skin is absorbed by the blood and 
is distributed to the tissues of the 
body. Most of it is stored in the liver. 
When vitamin D is taken by mouth, 
it is absorbed from the intestinal tract, 
distributed to the tissues, and also 
stored in the liver. So little vita- 
min D is necessary for the function- 
ing of the body that most of it is 
stored for future use. The amount 
used helps to regulate the absorption 
and distribution of calcium and phos- 
phorus in the body. 

Medical research indicates that vita- 
min D is probably essential to persons 
at all ages. But it is hard to obtain 
from foods alone. Vitamin D is pres- 
ent naturally in only very few foods; 
very small amounts are found in eggs, 
herring, sardines, tuna fish, and sal- 
mon. Since the average diet furnishes 
so little vitamin D, other sources of 
the vitamin are essential, especially 
for infants and for pregnant and 
nursing women, who require a mini- 
mum of 800 International Units 
daily. Some of this can be provided 
by exposure to sunshine, but when 
sunshine is not available, or when 
the skin cannot be exposed because of 
sensitivity to the sun, care must be 
taken to see that vitamin D is fur- 





nished by one of the preparations dis 
cussed later in this article. Older chil- 
dren (12 or over) and adults can al- 
most always get enough vitamin D 
from seasonal exposure to sunshine, 

Milk is an ideal food carrier of 
vitamin D, and many varieties of milk 
are now fortified with it. The usual 
concentration is 400 International 
Units to a quart of fresh, whole milk 
or the same amount of diluted eva- 
porated milk. This dose, while suffi- 
cient for normal older children and 
adults who can’t get enough sunshine, 
is inadequate for the treatment of 
rickets. 

From 400 to 1200 units of vitamin 
D are the usual daily dose for in- 
fants, for rickets prevention. Within 
limits, larger amounts are not toxic; 
adults have received as much as 50- 
000 units daily without harm, in the 
treatment of arthritis. Toxic effects 
from even larger doses (over 50,000 
units daily over a period of several 
months) can be avoided if the calcium 
and phosphorus levels of the blood 
are determined from time to time, and 
controlled. 


VITAMIN A AND D PREPARATIONS 

(For a discussion of vitamin A, in 
terms of body needs and how to meet 
them, see the Reports, August, 1943.) 

How to choose a vitamin prepara: 
tion out of the multitude which clut- 
ters the market has troubled practic- 
ing physicians as much as it does the 
public. The vitamin bandwagon has 
been so profitable that practically 
every drug manufacturer has jumped 
on it, with dozens of products to ex- 
ploit vitamin-conscious consumers. 
Some companies pack all the known 
vitamins into one product, and claim 
that it will supply the entire daily 
vitamin quota. Other companies make 
much of the fact that their products 
contain the most recently discovered 
vitamins, the effects and functions of 
which are still relatively unknown 
It is also common to see a vitamin 
product containing large amounts of 
the cheaply produced vitamins and 
relatively little of the vitamins that 
cost more to prepare. 

The first thing to keep in mind 
when you go out to buy a vitamin 
product is to keep eyes and ears 
closed to advertising claims. For these 
are often mixtures of facts, half- 
truths, insinuations and just plain 
falsehoods. If consumers believed all 
the claims made in the vitamin ads, 
they would have to assume that half 
of the physical and practically all of 
the mental ills of mankind were due 
to vitamin deficiencies. 
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Buy the fat-soluble vitamins sepa- 
rately from those which are water- 
soluble. This is in conformity with 
good nutritional practice, for these 
types are found separately in food 
products. Why this is so will be 
demonstrated in a subsequent issue 
of the Reports. 

In severe vitamin A deficiencies, it 
may be necessary to prescribe as much 
as 50,000 to 100,000 International 
Units of vitamin A daily. The cheap- 
est source of vitamin A is liquid 
halibut liver oil. Each gram contains 
60,000 units of vitamin A (the 85 
units of vitamin D are so insignifi- 
cant that they may be disregarded). 
If the taste of the oil constitutes too 
great a drawback, or if it is incon- 
venient to take, the next best buy is 
vitamin A capsules, containing 10,- 
000 to 25,000 units per capsule. Ten 
thousand units of vitamin A from 
halibut liver oil costs about 4¢, as 
compared to about 1¢ for the same 
amount of vitamin A from capsules. 
Both halibut liver oil and vitamin A 
capsules are made by several manu- 
facturers (see table), and there is lit- 
tle difference in price among the dif- 
ferent brands. As discussed in the 
article on vitamin A in last month’s 
Reports, there is little possibility of 
danger from overdose of this vitamin. 

Infants require some form of vita- 
min D the year round to prevent 
rickets. Viosterol is the cheapest 
source of this vitamin (except for 
vitamin D evaporated milk, sold for 
the same price as plain evaporated). 
Examination of the table shows that 
1000 units of vitamin D in the form 
of viosterol costs about 0.2¢, as com- 
pared with about 0.8¢ for the same 
amount of vitamin D in cod liver oil. 
Drisdol is a form of vitamin D that is 
soluble in or miscible with milk; it 
is more expensive than plain viosterol. 

Since the natural fish liver oils 
(cod liver or percomorph) are also 
high in vitamin A minerals, and cal- 
ories, some physicians prefer them, 
plain or fortified with viosterol. The 
fortified oils are very rich in vitamin 
D, and can be used in the treatment 
as well as in the prevention of rickets. 

Regular milk with vitamin D added 
to the extent of 400 units to a quart 
usually costs 1¢ a quart more than 
plain milk. Viosterol and the forti- 
fied oils, in addition to being cheaper 
sources of vitamin D than is vitamin 
D milk, have also the advantage of 
drop dosage. More expensive, but of- 
ten more convenient for adults, are 
A and D capsules or tablets. 

There are some preparations on the 
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Vitamin A and D Preparations 





LIQUIDS Cost of Cost of 
5000 500 
UnitsA Units D units units 
Product per gram Cost of A of D 
Cod Liver Oil 
Sears Cod-Halibut with viosterol.... 8,500 850 120cc -$ .76 04¢ OA4¢ 
Sears High Potency Cod Liver Oil.. 2,000 180 480cc- 95 0O0.5¢ 0.¢ 
eee Cee Rleer Giledecccociccacuss 2,000 180 480cc - .95 0.5¢ 0.65 
Ward Super Rich Cod Liver Oil... 2,000 200 480cc - 98 0.4¢ O4¢ 
mente Cod Liver Gilscciccstccvcdess 2,100 200 480cc - 98 0.4¢ 0O.5¢ 
Macy Cod Liver oil with Percomorph 5,000 850 480cc - 188 O04¢ 0.2¢ 
Macy Cod Liver Oil with Viosterol.. 2,000 400 480cc - 1.69 1.0¢ 0.5¢ 
Abbott Cod Liver Oil.............. 2,000 100 360cc - 1.08 1.5¢ 1.5¢ 
Abbott Cod Liver Oil Fortified.... 2,800 255 360cc - 1.50 0.9¢ 1.0¢ 
Squibb Cod Liver Oil with Viosterol 1,800 400 480cc - 1.59 1.1¢ 0.9¢ 
Halibut Liver Oil 
, BO OS errr P 60,000 1,000 60cc -$1.79 0.3¢ 1.6¢ 
Macy Halibut Liver Ojl............ 60,000 1,000 60cc - 1.27 0.2¢ 1.2¢ 
Squibb Halibut Liver Oil............ 60,000 1,000 l0cc- 43 04¢ 25¢ 
Halibut Liver Oil With Viosterol 
Sears Halibut with Viosterol........ 65,000 10,000 60cc -$1.98 0.3¢ 0.2¢ 
Ward Halibut with Viosterol....... 65,000 10,000 60cc - 1.98 0.3¢ 0.2¢ 
Macy Halibut with Viosterol........ 60,000 10,000 60cc - 2.34 0.4¢ 0.2¢ 
Squibb Halibut Liver Oil with 
6 6 nc0hs <a oReboeeaadele 50,000 10,000 Scc - .49 1.1¢ 0.5¢ 
Percomorph Oil 
Sears Oleum Percomorph........... 60,000 8,500 60cce -$2.49 0.4¢ 0.3¢ 
Mead Oleum Percomorph.......... 60,000 8,500 10cc — .67 0.6¢ 0.4¢ 
Macy Percomorph Liver Oil and , 
oS gE CR Pre 60,000 10,000 60cc - 2.644 0.4¢ 0.3¢ 
A and D Concentrates 
Squibb Navitol Liquid.............. 55,000 10,000 50cce -$2.67 0.5¢ 0.3¢ 
Lederle Vi-Delta Liquid Conc.......45,000 5,600 Scc - 43 1.1¢  1.0¢ 
ge Oe are 62,500 8,500 15cec - 1.39 0.8¢ 0.6¢ 
Macy A and D from Cod Liver Oil..55,000 5500 30cc-2.34 O8¢ 0.8¢ 
Miscellaneous 
Ward Vitamin A and D in Oil..... 2,500 250 480cc -$ 89 0.44 0.4¢ 
Macy A and D Liquid.............. 720 90 480cc -129 26¢ 1.6¢ 
Abbott Olevitum A and D......... 1,000 100 360cc- 83 1.3¢ 1.3¢ 
Squibb Cod-Halibut Oil with A and D 3,750 375 480cc - 1.79 0.5¢ 0.5¢ 
Macy Oleovitum A and D........... 750 75 480cc - 54 0.7¢ 0.7¢ 
CAPSULES 
Cod Liver Oil 
Sears Cod Liver Oil Capsules...... 2,500 250 100cc -$1.09 2.0¢ 2.0¢ 
Ward Cod Liver Oil Capsules...... 2,500 225 100cc-109 20¢ 2.2¢ 
White Cod Liver Oil Conc. Tablets.. 3,120 312 100cc- 89 14¢ = 1.4¢ 
I.V.C. Cod Liver Oil Conc. Tablets.. 5,000 500 100cc- 89 0.9¢ 0,9¢ 
Halibut Liver Oil 
Sears Halibut Liver Capsules...... 5,000 85 100cc -$ 67 0.7¢ 4.1¢ 
Ward Halibut Liver Oil Capsules... 5,000 85 100cc- 59 0.6¢ 3.5¢ 
Macy Halibut Oil Capsules......... 10,000 170 100cc- 58 0.3¢ 1.8¢ 
Squibb Halibut Liver Oil Capsules... 5,000 85 100cc- 89 0.9¢ 5.3¢ 
Abbott Halibut Oil Capsules...... 5,000 85 S0cc - 57 1.0¢ 5.9¢ 
Halibut Liver Oil With Viosterol 
Sears Halibut Liver Oil with Vios- 

DONE CEES, ccncdscctacawaas sope 5,000 1,000 100cc -$ 89 0.9¢ O.5¢ 
Ward Viosterol Capsules........... 5,000 1,700 100cc- 89 0.9¢ 0.3¢ 
Squibb Halibut with Viosterol..... 5,000 1,000 100cc - 1.79 18¢ 0.94 

Percomorph Oil 
Macy Percomorph Oil and Cod 
caver. Cie GaOUe.... .dsccscucees 5,000 1,000 100cc -$1.67 1.7¢ 0.9¢ 
Mead Percomorph Capsules......... 5,000 700 48cc - .67 1.4¢  1.0¢ 
A and D Capsules and Tablets 
Sears A and D Tablets.............. 5,000 500 100cc -$ .69 0.7¢ 0.7¢ 
Ward A and D Capsules............ 5,000 500 100cc - 69 0.7¢ 0.7¢ 
Ward A and D Tablets............ 3,140 314.  100cc - 53 0.8¢ 0.8¢ 
Macy A and D Tablets............. 5,000 800 80cc - .69 0.9¢ 0.6¢ 
Macy Perles of A and D........... 5,000 500 100cc —- 1.49 1.54 1.5¢ 
Squibb Novitol Capsules........... 5,000 1,000 100cc -2.39 2.4¢ 1.2¢ 
Squibb Adex Tablets............... 5,000 800 80cc - 89 1.1¢ 0.7¢ 
Lederle Vi-Delta Capsules.......... 5,000 600 50cc - 77 1.5¢ 1.3¢ 
Upjohn Super D Perles............ 14,450 1,445 100cc -2.55 0.9¢ 0.9¢ 
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Halibut Liver Oil............. 
Sears Vitamin A Capsules...... 25,000 
Ward Vitamin A Capsules..... 25,000 
Macy Vitamin A Capsules..... 25,000 
Squibb Vitamin A Capsules..... 25,000 
Abbott Vitamin A Capsules... 25,000 
Winthrop Afaxin ............. 25,000 
Winthrop Afaxin in Ojil........ 65,000 





Vitamin A Preparations 


Cost per 
5000 
units 
Units Vitamin A Cost of A 
60,000 units per gram 60cc -$1.30 0.2¢ 


units per capsule 100 -2.29 0.5¢ 
units per capsule 100 -2.29 0.5¢ 
units per capsule 100 -2.39 0.5¢ 
units per capsule 100 - 3.00 0.6¢ 
units per capsule 100 - 3.00 0.6¢ 
units per capsule 100 - 3.00 0.6¢ 
units per gram 30 -1.98 0.6¢ 


to $1.80 to 0.3¢ 








market containing 50,000 units of 
vitamin D per capsule. These are pre- 
scribed by some physicians for some 
forms of arthritis, but their value in 
this connection has never been 
proved. They are listed in the accom- 
panying tables only for completeness, 
not because they are recognized as 
being of value in the treatment of 
arthritis. If such high potency prepa- 
rations are taken over a period of 
months, determinations of the cal- 
cium and phosphorus levels of the 
blood should be made, to prevent cal- 
cium intoxication of the tissues, es- 
pecially the blood vessels. This is 
particularly likely to occur in persons 
with kidney disease. 

It will be noted (see table) that 
there are a large number of products 
on the market containing both vita- 
min A and vitamin D. The normal 
adult on a normal diet doesn’t need 
either. If there is no exposure to sun- 
shine during the year, a vitamin D 
preparation should be taken. A pint 
of milk a day—either plain or with 
vitamin D—will furnish the calcium 
necessary to go with the vitamin D. 

The vitamin A in the A and D 


preparations is really superfluous for 


the normal adult. It is rare for any 
person to be unable to eat green or 
yellow vegetables, the best sources of 
vitamin A; in addition, butter or for- 
tified oleomargarine will contribute a 
substantial amount. If dietary restric- 
tions or the exigencies of war make 
it impossible to obtain foods rich in 
vitamin A, then the A and D prepara- 
tions may be good buys. Here too, 
the liquid A and D preparations are 
cheaper than the capsules or tablets. 


VITAMIN E 


This fat-soluble vitamin, called the 
anti-sterility vitamin, has been investi- 
gated for about 20 years, yet very 
little is known about its place in the 
functioning of the hurhan body. More 
than 130 compounds have been dis- 
covered to have the properties of vita 
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min E. The most active of these com- 
pounds are known as “tocopherols.” 

A lack of vitamin E in the diets of 
laboratory animals causes sterility in 
both male and female, but there is no 
evidence that a deficiency of vitamin 
E is responsible for sterility in hu- 
mans. In fact, it has never been 
proved that a deficiency of the vita- 
min occurs in any form in humans. 
Vitamin E is widely distributed in 
nature, being present in almost all 
foods. The largest amounts are found 
in the seed germ oils. Consequently 
even the poorest diets seem to have 
enough of the vitamin. 

Vitamin FE is present in large 
amounts in wheat germ, but there is 
no evidence that wheat germ products 

oil or otherwise—or the pure syn- 
thetic tocopherols, will prevent or 
cure sterility in men or women. The 
vitamin has also been used in the 
treatment of menstrual disorders, 
habitual abortion and other female 
disorders of the genital tract, but 
without proved results. 

In the last three years much in- 
vestigation has been carried out on 





the effect of vitamin E on diseases 
of muscle and the nervous system. 
Here, too, results are inconclusive. 
VITAMIN K 

This last of the known fat-soluble 
vitamins is also one of the most im- 
portant. Much work has been done 
in the last few years, and although 
little is known of the intimate physi- 
ology of vitamin K, a great deal of 
practical use has already been made 
of what is known. 

Vitamin K is present in many 
foods, but chiefly in green, leafy vege- 
tables. Very little of the vitamin ap- 
pears to be necessary for health. A 
deficiency of the vitamin occurs not 
from dietary inadequacy, but rather 
from disease of the intestine, bile 
ducts, or liver. In these diseases 
there is either a disturbance in ab- 
sorption or storage of the vitamin. 

A deficiency shows itself in bleed- 
ing tendency. The Lleeding is due to 
lack of formation of “prothrombin,” 
a substance necessary for coagulation 
of the blood. Bleeding tendencies as- 
sociated with vitamin K deficiency 
are always associated with a defi- 
ciency of prothrombin in the blood, 
measurable by laboratory procedure. 

The most important bleeding dis- 
order in which vitamin K plays a 
part is known as “hemorrhagic dis- 
ease of the new-born.” During the 
first few days of an infant’s life, a 
deficiency in prothrombin exists in 
the circulating blood. The cause is un- 
known, but the deficiency occurs ir- 
respective of the wholesomeness of 
the mother’s diet. The hemorrhages, 
in the brain and elsewhere, can be 
prevented if the mother receives vita- 
min K within a month before the 
onset of labor. 








Vitamin D Preparations 


Liquid 
Cost per 

500 

units 

Units Vitamin D Cost of D 

OT eee 10,000 units per gram 60cc -$1.19 0.1¢ 
Ward Viosterol .......... 10,000 units per gram 60cc - 1.15 O.1¢ 
6s sy 5. did ota ws ge 10,000 units per gram 60cc - 1.74 0.2¢ 
OT = errr re 10,000 units per gram 50cc - 1.98 0.2¢ 
Mead Viosterol ............ 10,000 units per gram 50cc - 1.89 0.2¢ 
Winthrop Drisdol ............... 10,000 units per gram 50cc -— 3.60 0.4¢ 

Capsules and Tablets* 

Ward Vitamin D Capsules...... 50,000 units per capsule 40 -$3.60 0.4¢ 
Walker Vitamin D Capsules...... 50,000 units per capsule 100 - 4.98  0.5¢ 
LV.C. Davitin LD Soman ous ea 50,000 units per capsule 100 - 4.98 0.5¢ 
Squibb Vitamin D Capsules . 50,000 units per capsule 40 -2.70 0.7¢ 
Purpac Vitamin D Capsules.,.... 50,000 units per capsule 50-3.25 0.7¢ 
Ertron (Nutrition Research Lab.) 50,000 units per capsule 100 - 8.00 0.8¢ 
SI by walls va valesce >< 50,000 units per capsule 40 - 3.60 0.9¢ 


* Listed for use only as recommended by a physician. 
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A digest of government actions 


in the consumer interest 


Cigarettes and the Reader's Digest 


Something over a year ago (July, 1942), the Reader's 
Digest did, for it, something unprecedented. It had a 
series of laboratory tests made on nicotine and tar con- 
tent of seven leading brands of cigarettes, and published 
comparative findings by brand name—in traditional CU 
style. 

CU praised the report, but noted that Old Gold ciga- 
rettes had picked up some of the statements in the 
Digest article, completely ignored others, and launched 
an all-out advertising campaign based on the fact that 
Reader's Digest tests showed that Old Golds had the 
lowest content of nicotine and tars. Among other state- 
ments in the original Digest article that Old Gold ads 
ignored was this conclusion: “The differences between 
brands are, practically speaking, small, and no single 
brand is so superior to its competitors as to justify its 
selection on the grounds that it is less harmful.” 

Last March (see the Reports, April 1943), the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission caught up with the discrepencies 
between the Digest article and the Old Gold ads. In no 
uncertain terms, Old Gold manufacturers were told that 
their use of such half-truths was false and misleading. 
Concluded FTC: 

“In truth and in fact, the differences in the content of nico- 
tine ... are so minute as to be insignificant and undetectable 
from the standpoint of the effect which such substances have 
on the smoker. .. .” 

And that, we thought, finished the case, at least insofar 
as advertisers’ use of the Reader’s Digest tests was con- 
cerned. 

Old Golds did, in fact, drop its highly successful 
Reader's Digest campaign. 

But another cigarette manufacturer, the Brown and 
Williamson Tobacco Corp., makers of Avalon cigarettes, 
apparently decided that what was good enough to boost 
Old Gold sales might be good for Avalon business. And 
so they launched a brand new advertising campaign 
based on a slightly shop-worn theme. 

Referring to the same old Reader’s Digest article on 
cigarette tests, Avalon launched this beautiful bit of ad- 
vertising copy: 

“. . . Avalons—one of the seven leading brands 
tested—proved to have less nicotine—less throat irri- 
tating tars in the smoke—than the average of all other 
leading brands tested: Now, there’s proof—conclusive 
proof—that Avalons give you the finest quality money 
can buy.” 


FTC nipped that one in the bud; makers of Avalon 
entered into an agreement with FTC to stop using 
Reader’s Digest copy in acclaiming the virtues of their 
products. 

That ought to settle cigarette ads based on the Digest 
article for all time. But of course, that’s what we thought 


at the end of the Old Gold case. 
September, 1943 


Sorbtex Towels 


If you see a label on a towel indicating special virtues 
as a result of treatment with the Sorbtex process, better 
not pdy too much attention to them. For FTC recently 
issued a complaint against the Sorbtex Foundation for 
misrepresenting the effectiveness of Sorbtex, a solution 
it advertises as being capable of improving the qualities 
and lengthening the life of towels and other fabrics. 

FTC charges that ads for Sorbtex mislead consumers 
into believing that when it is applied as directed Sorbtex 
‘is permanent and remains in the fabric after repeated 
laundering; that it improves towels and makes them 
immediately usable without ‘breaking in’; that it makes 
towels and other fabrics more absorbent without weak- 
ening the fibers; that towels treated with Sorbtex dry 
articles faster and with less effort, and last longer; and 
that the use of Sorbtex increased the tensile strength of 
the fiber and makes white towels whiter.” These claims, 
ITC says, are false. 


Ad of the Month 


















But If You Insist. ... 


The reason your CO-OP 
handles CO-OP Ciga- 
| rettes is because a large 
number of our consumer- 
owners ask for them. 


Ts 000 Times OS 
| 





Tobacco is a relatively 
mild form of dope that 
gives pleasure to some 
and annoyance to others. 
| Co-op Cigarettes will not 
improve your wind, give 
you the biceps of a bison, 
the throat of a songbird 
or the pearly teeth of a 
\f| photographer’s model. Stubs will not burn any longer 
| in your carpet or smell more fragrant to Aunt Louise. 

Our choice of blends is based on the decisions of a 
| group of testers from a large number of samples pre- 
| pared by a reputable manufacturer. The two we have 


selected are designated as No. 17 and No. 19.* They are 
made of different combinations of Turkish, matured 
Virginia, aged Kentucky burley and other domestic to- 
baccos. Nothing new has been added, subtracted or mul- 
tiplied, but ‘sales are good. Maybe it’s an accident, 
but if you are curious and must smoke— 


TRY CO-OP Cigarettes 


*If you don’t like one, you may like the other. (Got you coming and 
going.) 























Here's one for the advertising textbooks. It’s our guess 
that this ad, which appeared in cooperative publications, 
will bring in the sales—even without the usual wild 
claims. 
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"Sneakers" Won't Camouflage 


WONDERFUL NEW INVENTION 
MEETS DEMANDS OF MILLIONS 


NOW AT LAST: science gives us a brand new dis- 
covery that enables everyone to easily and enjoyably 
drink ill-tasting medicines, oils, etc. It actually camowu- 
flages and makes distasteful fluids taste like a favorite 
beverage. 

But don’t start cheering yet. The above is merely an 
ad. And, in the words of the old song: “it ain’t neces- 
sarily so.” 

Sneakers, it appears, are drinking glasses, and FTC 
says they will not eliminate the objectionable taste of 
medicines, oils, liquors and other fluids and render them 
pleasant to the taste; nor will they even enable one to 
drink distasteful fluids without experiencing any taste. 

Te 0 bad ! 


Anti-Pain and Nervine 


Miles Laboratories sought to forestall the action of 
the Federal Trade Commission against several of its 
products by bringing into the courts the issue of whether 
TC has the right to pass on the legality of the labeling 
of its products. But, meeting with failure when the case 
was dismissed by Justice Luhring of the U. S. District 
Court, it had no choice but to answer FTC’s complaint. 
And a very meaty complaint it was. 

Three products of the Miles Laboratories were brought 
on the carpet for failing to reveal “the harmful potentiali- 
ties that may result from excessive use,” and for mis- 
representation of therapeutic value. 

The respondent has been advertising, according to 
FTC’s complaint, that restlessness, sleeplessness, irrita- 
bility, imaginary disorders, excitability and headaches 
are symptoms of nervousness, and that Dr. Miles Liquid 
Nervine and Dr. Miles Nervine Tablets constitute an 
adequate, proper and effective treatment for the relief 
of such symptoms.” 

These representations, the complaint alleges, are mis- 
leading and deceptive. For nervousness itself is only a 
manifestation of some underlying condition. And while 
the symptoms enumerated may be the result of nervous- 
ness and may, in fact, be relieved by the use of the 
Miles preparations, the relief will be only temporary, 
and the symptoms will recur until the underlying con- 
ditions are removed or relieved. 






of the sufferer will be to take larger and more frequent 
doses of Nervine, and to continue such excessive use 
over a long period. This, the complaint says, is a danger- 
ous course. For “the continued use of either of the prepa- 
rations in a quantity exceeding the prescribed dose, or 
with a frequency exceeding that recommended, may 
cause skin eruptions and mental derangement and may 
be injurious to the health of children.” 

Of Dr. Miles Anti-Pain Pills, recommended for the 
relief of headache and other pains, FTC complains that 
the ads are false in that “they fail to reveal that continued 
use of the preparation, in a quantity exceeding the dose 
prescribed, or with a frequency exceeding that recom- 
mended, may cause dependence upon the active ingre- 
dients contained therein, may cause blood disturbances 
and collapse, and may be injurious to the health of 
children.” 

The pain-killing effect of the Anti-Pain Pills, the 
complaint goes on to say, does not extend over four 
hours for each prescribed dose, and it is customary for 
people who have persistent headaches or other pain to 
take more frequent and larger doses than those pre- 
scribed, without suspecting the dangers such overdoses 
involve. Such frequent use will in itself- tend to cause 
headache, and the tendency is for the sufferer to take 
even more frequent and larger doses of the drug. 

Active ingredients of Nervine are bromides of sodium, 
potassium and ammonium. Anti-Pain Pills depend on 
acetanilid and caffeine for their effectiveness. CU medi- 
cal advisors have frequently cautioned against the use 
of these drugs. 


Ex-Lax 


Our old friend Ex-Lax reaches these pages again via 
a slap on the wrist from FTC. This time there are two 
charges against the old culprit. 

Ads for Ex-Lax, FTC complains, fail to reveal that 
the laxative is potentially dangerous when taken by per- 
sons suffering from abdominal pains, stomach ache, 
cramps, nausea or other symptoms of appendicitis. 

And they’re misleading, FTC continues, in claiming 
Ex-Lax to be a cure or remedy for constipation by virtue 
of its action in removing constipation’s cause. 

All of which is right in line with what CU’s medical 
advisors have been saying right along. The cure for 
constipation does lie in removing its cause, but it can’t 
be done by means of chocolate-phenolphthalein Ex-Lax 
—or any other drug, for that matter. 





Because the symptoms will recur, the natural tendency 
(Continued 


Black Markets [Srtss¢ 


offenders is, in effect, an out-and-out invitation to raise 
prices. The punishment must be made to fit the crime, 
and the crime here is a grave one. 

That doesn’t mean, however, that reliance should be 
placed solely on penalties. Equally important in getting 
consumer cooperation is propaganda. And the half- 
hearted propaganda to date has been a miserable failure. 

Occasional hit-or-miss appeals won’t make the typical 
casual black marketeer realize that his misuse of pennies 
and points helps pave the road to disastrous inflation, to 
actual hunger for millions. It will take more than a few 
posters or an occasional radio talk to get across the fact 
that the effects of uncontrolled black markets on health 
and morale can impede the war effort to the point of 
costing tens of thousands of soldiers’ lives. 

Observance of price control and rationing regulations 
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has to be sold the way War Bonds are sold—and since 
inflation costs the government billions of dollars in higher 
prices for war supplies, it’s just as important even from 
the point of view of financing the war. 

What is needed is a full scale offensive against the 
black market, making use of radio, press, movies, 
speeches, posters, house-to-house appeals and every other 
propaganda device used with such telling effect to sell 
bonds. Between penalties and propaganda, the job can 
be done. 

A great deal more than is now being done can be 
done with present enforcement personnel and funds, if 
full use of their present powers is made by OPA and 
other agencies. To do the job as it should be done will 
take lots more money, though. The amount would be 
trivial compared with the savings. It is the duty of Con- 
gress to vote that money. And it is up to consumers to 
see that Congress does its duty. 


CONSUMER Reports 














Each issue of the Reports contains this 
cumulative index of principal subjects cov- 
ered since publication of the 1943 Buying 
Guide issue. By supplementing the Buying 
Guide index with this one, members can 
quickly locate current material and keep 
abreast of changes resulting from new 
tests. Page numbers run consecutively 
beginning with the January 1943 issue. 
Jan, 1-28; Feb. 29-56; Mar. 57-84; Apr. 
85-112; May 113-140; June 141-168; July 
169-196; August 197-224; Sept. 225-252. 


Reports starred replace material in the 
1943 Buying Guide. 


Ammonia substitutes — 
Autos, care ed 206 
Baking powder* 10 
Battery "Dopes” 159 
Beans, baked ~ 
—green* 128 
Breakfast cereals* 230 
Burns 217 
Butter, extending 65 
Candy bars 94 
Care & repair, electric cords 9% 
—leather 152 
—radios 16 
—refrigerators 45 
—shoes 66, 126 
—typewriters 70 








Cheese* ....... 
Coffee substitutes 
Cold cream ........ 


Deodorants, anti- perspirants® 


Dress shields 
Fats and oils.. 
Foot disorders ................ 
Fruits, vegetables, fresh 
Furniture for children......... 
Furs 
Gardening* 

Gasoline "Dopes” 

Hand cleaners niaceaiie 
Handkerchiefs, men '<* 
Headache remedies 


Health drinks WY ee 


Hearing aids .......... 
Heating oil* .. 
Honey 
Infant foods, canned*.......... 
_ ) eae 

Insulation 

Jars, canning ........ 

Kopal 
Laundering 

Leg Cosmetics* inten ae 
Lunches; school, workers... 
Maternity Germents .............. 
Obesity . ee 


Oleomargarine* 


CUMULATIVE INDEX 





Overalls, men's 

Paint, wartime 

Panties, women's* 

Peanut butter 

Pears, canned 

Powder base 

Rationing, point 

ea 

Sheets* ...... mT: 

Shirts, infant's 

—men's* .... 

Shoe polish* 

Shoes, children's* 
—men's* 

Shorts, knit* 
—woven*™ . 

Soap, laundry* 

Soup, dehydrated* 

Soy products 

Spot removers* 

Suits, men's* .. 

Tea substitutes 

Towels, bath* 

Undershirts, men's* ...... 

Underwear, children's* 

Vitamin A .... 

Vitamins, 


War gases ....... 


Work clothes, women's. ee 


see eeen 
Wall cleaning ..............c.00000 





CU Members 
ought to multiply! 


Start a CU Group... 


It’s easy to gather round you ten more members 
Who will enjoy with you CU’s buying guidance. 


Who will act with you on consumer issues, 
Who will be grateful to you for their introduction to 


CU. 


And it’s all so simple— 


Talk about CU in your office, shop or organization, tell 
what you yourself get out of it. 
Pass around a few copies of the Reports and Bread & 


Butter. 


Your friends will ask you about subscribing. 

Then, say those magic words: 

“I can get it for you wholesale” 

Tell them you can get them the $4 individual member- 
ship for $3 (by signing up a group of 10 or more). 

You will get plenty of takers; 

You will benefit yourself and your friends. 

And all by clipping out a little coupon 


Here’s the Start 
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CONSUMERS UNION 


17 Union Sq. W., N. Y. C. (3) 


I'll try to enroll ten or more members 


at the special group rate of $3. 


send circulars and full details. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Please 


GRI 

















LELAND J. GORDON 











CONSUMERS: 


WARTIME 





' A GUIDE TO 


Family Economy in the Emerg 












HARPER & BROTHERS - 






ESTAGLISM: 





CONSUMERS UNION 


17 Union Sq., W., N. Y. C. (3) 


for which 


material | have 


| am enclosing $ 
please send me the 
checked below: 


Special combination of “The Con- 
sumer Goes to War" and “Consumer 
Problems in Wartime’ —$1.25. 


] “Consumers in Wartime” by Dr. Leland 
J. Gordon—$!. 


"The Consumer Goes to War" by Dr. 
Caroline Ware—75c. 


] “Good Health and Bad Medicine”"— 
$1.50. 


] Binder for the Reports—75¢. 


} Bound Volumes, ©1936-37, 1938, 1939, 
1940, 1941-—each $1.75. 1942—$2.50. 
(Check year.) 


Complete Set of Volumes ordered to- 
gether—$10. 


[] Any Three Volumes ordered together 
—$5. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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What could be better than a good guide to help solve 


difficult wartime consumer problems? The answer is: 
Two good guides! And you have them in Dr. Leland 
J. Gordon’s CONSUMERS IN WARTIME and Dr. 
Caroline F. Ware’s THE CONSUMER GOES TO 
WAR. 


Especially suitable for classroom use, CONSUMERS IN 
WARTIME discusses the problems of the quantity and the 
quality of needed goods, of rationing, of intelligent pur- 
chasing under present conditions. Its author is head of the 
Department of Economics at Denison University and a mem- 


ber of the Board of Directors of Consumers Union. 


Equally timely and equally invaluable is Dr. Ware’s THE 
CONSUMER GOES TO WAR. Price control, control of 
production and transportation — all the exigencies of this 
critical period — emerge clearly interpreted and “make 
sense.” Dr. Ware. who is a social economist, educator and 
lecturer, presents a practical blue print for individuals and 
groups studying the perplexing problems of the consumer's 
“new way of life.” An important supplement covers: war- 
time consumer policies and programs of some national or- 
ganizations; types of defense council organizations: training 
volunteers: where to go for information. 


And now you can get these two books together at a 
saving that really means something. Bought in a 





bookstore, these books would cost you $2.75 ($1.75 
for CONSUMERS IN WARTIME and $1 for THE 
CONSUMER GOES TO WAR). On CU’s combination 
offer, they cost you just $1.25. We pay all postage 
and handling charges. 


Get in your order early. 





USE ORDER FORM AT LEFT 


